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I. 


T the present moment French philosophy is passing through 

a crisis. Not only were many young scholars killed in the 

war who were expected to succeed the teachers of to-day, but 
social and financial difficulties have increased with peace, and 
created conditions very unfavorable to disinterested work and 
intellectual productivity. The father of a young man who has 
just taken his doctorate in philosophy, told me at the end of the 
examination that it had cost him twenty thousand francs to print 
his son’s thesis. Let us suppose that for shorter or less carefully 
edited theses a half of this sum would suffice; even so, the candi- 
dates, who are just entering upon the teaching profession, would 
rarely have such a sum at their disposal. They postpone sine die 
the time when they will be able to go to such expense. The 
French Universities, having little or no resource beyond what the 
State or cities give them, are trying to find a way to remedy this 
situation ; but up to the present time no solution has been found. 
There are a great many books out of print, but the publishers 
cannot bring out new editions because of the cost of paper and 
labor. Of a score of the best-known books that I tried to buy 
the other day at one of the largest publishing-houses handling 
philosophical works, eight could not be had, and there was no tell- 
ing when there would be a new edition. The Philosophical So- 
ciety has had to give up the publication of its Bulletin on account 


1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 
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of lack of funds. Never have the material conditions of French 
culture been more serious than now. 

Nevertheless a larger number of philosophical books were pub- 
lished during the year 1919 than the preceding year; first, because 
in the months following the armistice, there was a moment of 
lull, relaxation, and hope. Before its victorious conclusion and 
the deliverance of the invaded provinces, the year 1918 had been 
the most painful and alarming period of the whole war. The 
next year benefited by the contrast. But many of the books bear- 
ing that date were in fact written, and even accepted by pub- 
lishers, before the baleful day when German declared war on 
France. The book of the year that has attracted most attention, 
L’Energie Spirituelle, by M. Bergson,’ is a collection of articles, 
some of which appeared in various reviews between 1901 and 
1912; the others, although wholly or in part unpublished, are re- 
productious of lectures delivered before the war. 

The distinguished philosopher has here gathered together 
studies of a predominantly psychological character, or more ex- 
actly—related to the ‘mind-body’ problem. Although the articles 
composing the work were written at different times, the book is 
on this account none the less strikingly unified in doctrine and 





method: in doctrine, because the notion of the partial independ- 
ence of mind and matter appears everywhere throughout—the 
fundamental notion that the nervous system conditions only the 
individual thought, not thought as a whole;—unity of method, 
because the manner of procedure is the same in all the studies. 
There is a first stage of meticulous observation of facts, which 
are collected, analyzed, and described with all the precision of 
positive science—a page of this kind in Réve or Effort intellec- 
tuel reads as if written by a laboratory psychologist; a second 
stage is philosophical reflection upon these facts, criticism of 
presuppositions and the language commonly adopted to translate 
them; finally the interpretation, which issues forth from a new 
point of view in the most literal sense of the metaphor. It is 
in this that the mental creation consists; it is this also that justi- 
fies the title, L’Energie Spirituelle. One cannot feel its full 
significance without having in mind the entire work, the main 


21 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 1919. 
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point of which is perhaps stated in Matter and Memory. M. 
Bergson will shortly publish another volume of articles which 
have not been brought together hitherto. Most of these deal 
definitely with his method,—a thing which has not always been 
perfectly understood. People have often over-simplified it, or 
even misrepresented it by taking it as a mere defense of pure 
intuition or a simple attack on intellectualism. 

It is important not to confuse Bergson and Bergsonism. By 
Bergsonism I mean the contemporary intellectual movement 
which makes more or less use of his name. His own mind was 
formed in the school of positive science, and he neither scorns 
it nor sacrifices it, but leans solidly upon it in order to go beyond 
it. As a writer—and for this William James has praised him— 
he puts at the service of his powerful and original mind the 
resources of a most precise and intellectual mode of expression. 
But a different spirit reigns over many who pass for his disciples, 
and their work is pitched in another key. M. Segond, who some 
years ago published a volume on I'/ntuition bergsonienne, has 
brought out, under the title /ntuition et Amitié, a new series of 
flowing and musical meditations which resemble much more a 
symphony by Claude Debussy than the acute and rigorous anal- 
ysis of Effort intellectuel; and one is not surprised to find on 
these elegant and delicate pages full of reminiscences of art, the 
familiar names of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Verlaine, Claudel, and the 


great Christian mystics. If, for example, after reading his - 


graceful study of “feminine intuition,” his prose-poems on 
“silence,” or “mystic friendships,” or “ the transfiguration of the 
soul,” one takes up again Le Paralogisme psycho-physiologique 
or Le Souvenir du présent, one will feel more clearly than through 
any possible analysis the divergence of the two minds. It is 
true that one chapter is entitled “ The Réle of the Intelligence” ; 
but the intelligence discussed is not that of the ‘ intellectualists’ 
—M. Segond condemns that severely—but “living intelligence,” 
intelligence “qui est une vie.” What he finds to admire in 
Spinoza and Auguste Comte is not the universality and commu- 


1 See also in the Purtosopnicat Review for November, 1919, the analysis 
of his reflections on La Guerre Mondiale et la Vie Spirituelle. 
21 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 19109. 
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nicability of certain of their thoughts; it is rather, in the one 
case, the touching picture “of the humble chamber in a suburb 
of the Hague where the sincere soul, hungry for true knowledge, 
carried on its deductions; in the other, the life made feverish 
by two supreme passions, mysteriously interpenetrating, the mem- 
ory of Clothilde and the vision of Humanity.” With Bergson, 
the rights of the intelligence do not reduce to the beauty of an 
attitude. 

Among those who make use of his name, I should regard as 
much more faithful to his spirit, if not to his teaching, the 
author of a curious little Essai de psychologie générale tirée de 
l'étude du réve.. M. Kaploun is not afraid of novel compari- 
sons, and in the middle of the book there is a curious conception 
that he calls “the point of the mind”; but he writes in his pre- 
face: “Right theory can come from the application of a bad 
scientific method; it is then the result of a genial divination or 
happy chance. Not counting these two aids, we have left the 
only method which has ever permitted science to establish its 
laws beyond any possible dispute,—the positive method. .. . A 
coherent system, energetically maintained in face of all the facts, 
is tempting to a philosopher; but truth is tempting too. We hope 
that the second temptation will always prevail in us over the 


first” (p. 11). 
IT. 


There is at the present time a current of ideas in pathological 
psychology whose connection with what is often called “ the new 
philosophy ’? must not be misunderstood. Last year Dr. Pierre 
Janet published a large work, Les médications psychologiques, 
containing historical, theoretical, and clinical studies in the meth- 
ods of psychotherapy. The book is a collection of lectures, some 
of which were delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, some 
in Baltimore, some in Liége, but most of them at the Collége de 
France, where he teaches. Although the work is chiefly factual 

1 1: vol., 12mo, Payot, 1919. 

2An expression brought into use chiefly by M. Le Roy: Une philosophie 


nouvelle, Henri Bergson, 1 vol., 12mo, Alcan, 1912. 
8 Three volumes, 8vo, Alcan, 1912. 
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in character, it contains an essentially philosophical conception. 
The author, as is well known, is Paul Janet’s nephew. He him- 
self taught philosophy for some years before turning entirely to 
psychology and mental medicine. He has never ceased to feel 
that the chief interest of clinical facts lies in the general ideas 
suggested by them. Up to the present, psychology has been too 
ineffective ; psychotherapy may help us to reform it, and to find 
the way in which psychology, like all real sciences, may con- 
tribute toward the “ mastery and possession of nature.” A rad- 
ical transformation is not needed; it is merely necessary that 
among the phenomena analyzed, but not properly evaluated, those 
which influence feeling and conduct shall be more carefully ap- 
praised. 

What are these facts? First, there are degrees of psycholog- 
ical force or tension. There are words in our current vocabu- 
lary for these degrees, and psychological treatises mention them 
but do not give them a place proportionate to their importance. 
The very unequal expenditure of effort required by different 
types of work and thought, or social relation, the exhausting 
effects of certain circumstances in life or the influence of certain 
individuals; on the other hand, the efficacy of “ psychological 
economies,” and still more the genuine increase in mental power 
resulting from joy, success, hope, or confidence in a friend or 
adviser,—these are the things that the book emphasizes. With 
this conception is connected that of the hierarchy of tendencies. 
By tendency is here meant a psychological system so arranged 
that a series of movements or actions follows an order deter- 
mined in advance, and which can be set in motion by a single 
event. ‘‘The mind seems to be an ensemble of tendencies, that 
is, of dispositions to produce series of movements after stimula- 
tion of the surface of the body” (II, 208). This, one recog- 
nizes as the method of the psychology of reaction, or (as is often 
inaccurately said) of ‘objective psychology.’ These tendencies 
differ from each other in their age, depth, power of resisting 


1 Paul Janet (1823-1899), for many years professor at the Sorbonne and 
philosophical collaborator on the Revue des Deux Mondes. His works have 
had very great influence on the teaching of the classics and the development 
of the history of philosophy in France. 
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change ; they differ in the amount of nervous energy required to 
carry them out; lastly, they differ in the fact that at each moment, 
and often without the cause being actually apparent, some among 
them are accelerated (activée)—that is set in motion with added 
intensity. Some remain latent (a little like the Cartesian 
“tubes” when the current of spirits was not flowing through) ; 
some awake more or less completely, and pass to the state of 
desire ; sometimes they discharge themselves in play, or abnorm- 
ally through accessory and futile movements ; on the highest level 
they become the exertion of power, and realize the complete act. 
It is in this totality of tendencies and “acceleration” (activa- 
tions), according to M. Janet, that all the diversity of psychical 
phenomena consists; it is in the acquisition and establishment of 
new tendencies that mental development consists; consequently 
it is in this domain that laws may be discovered susceptible of 
genuine and useful application. 

Dr. Albert Deschamps’s book, Les Maladies de l'Esprit et les 
asthénies,* treats an analogous subject and belongs to the same 
current of thought. The author is not, like M. Pierre Janet, a 
graduate in philosophy; and in reading his work, psychologists 
are often troubled by his curious use of technical terms and 
sometimes by an unexpected interpretation of certain well-known 
doctrines in the history of philosophy. The unusual forms of 
words that he gives like rapportisme or conditionisme are not 
particularly to be commended. Also, his extreme verboseness 
occasionally reminds one of William James’s description of the 
rocks on a New Hampshire farm. But I only say these things 
that the American reader may not be repelled by external faults 
when he suddenly encounters them. Following M. Pierre Janet, 
Dr. Deschamps conceives mind as a function which evolves by 
adapting itself to external conditions, “an activity in service” 
(471). He also makes tendencies the basis of mental life, and 
of life in general. The notion of “constructive power” (429), 
that is, of creative synthesis and of organization through rela- 
tions (which he distinguishes from the elementary operations of 
association, attention, and even of volition) is with him also of 


11 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 19109. 
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fundamental importance. This constructive function calls for a 
certain expenditure of energy, varying in amount according to 
the acts. According as an individual’s reserve energy is greater 
or less, he can rise to a greater or lesser height in this hierarchy 
and enjoy a life more or less elevated. Consequently, thera- 
peutics consists entirely in the wise administration of funds, in 
proportioning mental life to the psycho-physical revenue, as a 
poor man proportions his expenditure to his funds. We have 
here a notion familiar enough to common sense, but usually neg- 
lected by the classical psychologists. M. Pierre Janet and his 
school emphasize it strongly in their writings, and thus open a 
fresh path not only to medicine but to philosophy. It is impos- 
sible also not to connect this idea with Bergsonism, and the very 
title of the book referred to above, L’Energie Spirituelle, suggests 
a similar idea. There is nevertheless a distinction here and a 
problem. For M. Deschamps, the production of vital energy is 
a pure datum, which no more depends on the individual than the 
circumambient air or an inherited fortune. He can administer 
it well or ill; he can increase it up to a certain point, indirectly, 
by the use of proper hygienic measures. But the will can no 
more directly add to this power than the locomotive engineer can 
increase the energy contained in the supply of coal he carries. 
On the contrary, when the will forces action, it succeeds only in 
destroying the last reserves, “eating up capital,” and thus bring- 
ing about a crisis of exhaustion. This is one of the facts which 
Dr. Deschamps states the better of the two: he makes it evident 
that sick people are often made worse by saying to them: “ Be of 
good courage, make an effort, overcome your impression of 
fatigue.” They do as required; those about them triumph for 
the moment and say: “ You see. Your weakness was imaginary.” 
But some days later the over-exertion shows its effect, and one 
beholds the man who made the effort, more incapable of action 
than before. M. Pierre Janet grants that this is often true, but 
doubts whether it is always so. It seems to him that sometimes 
the will can really help out the resources of the organism, and 
not merely squeeze out the last reserves of power. Finally, for 
M. Bergson, spiritual energy is genuinely creative. But must one 
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then conclude that it contains within itself sources of vitality 
suited to the physical side? Or does it merely unlock an activity 
which it does not produce? The second answer seems to be the 
true one, when one remembers that the élan vitale, once given, 
does not persist to infinity, but exhausts itself in its effects like 
the vis impressa of the ancient physical philosophers. So it seems 
also when one reads the pages where M. Bergson describes the 
way in which the mind utilizes physical forces: “ What would be 
the procedure of a free cause, which wished, by means of a very 
slight influence exerted on matter, to elicit from it more and more 
effective movements in a direction more and more self-deter- 
mined? . . . It would seek by a mere click or flash to utilize in- 
stantly an energy which matter had been accumulating all the 
while that it itself was lacking.”* 

In a recent work, La Matiére et la Vie,2 M. Guilleminot has 
even proposed an ingenious hypothesis to explain this click. Ac- 
cording to him, the great mass of energy at our disposal exists in 
our nervous centres like a weight in unstable equilibrium, like 
a heavy stone at the top of two or three slopes which the mere 
force of friction keeps from rolling down one side or the other— 
with this difference, that it is here not a question of physical 
balance, but chemical—a sufficiently well-known phenomenon at 
present. It is well known that in such a case the proper catalyzer 
can make a system capsize in one direction or another. It would 
be by a catalyzer of this type, with an infinitely small expenditure 
of energy, that acts of will would take place. Or to render the 
author more exactly, the will would be merely the subjective face 
of these catalyzers. One thus perfectly understands inability to 
act, if two great chemical masses, which should act and react, are 
not quite ready to be transformed. It is also possible to under- 
stand that through these catalyzers one can hold back reactions 
and direct stores of energy, or, on the other hand, press them to 
the very limit and exhaust them, like a driver urging his horses 
till they drop from weariness; or still better, like an electrician 
who polarizes his galvanic piles by making them work without 
interruption. But are these comparisons quite exact? Has the 


1L’Energie Spirituelle, p. 15. 
21 vol., 1r2mo, Flammarion, 1919. 
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driver any power at all to add to or to substitute for the horse 
some other means of drawing the cart? Perhaps one might 
also use the image of the captain of a steamer who, when there 
was no more coal for the engine, hoisted the sails and so con- 
tinued his voyage by help of the wind. Is not this M. Bergson’s 
meaning when he writes that the spiritual force is distinguished 
from others “by the faculty of drawing more out of itself than 
it contains ? ”* 

One of the strange aspects of this problem—which may soon 
be in the front rank of philosophical problems—is, that the great 
moralists of antiquity do not seem to have recognized it. The 
Stoic never inquires whether the wise man will not be betrayed 
by physical forces. Make an effort, stretch yourself, labor, 
spend—that is their constant injunction. It seems as if they and 
their contemporaries could never have known true asthenia, but 
always too much sluggishness, listlessness, or distrust of their 
own powers. In our own time, especially among cultivated and 
intelligent men, who live in the midst of riches and civilization, 
personal power seems to have become too great,—to force work 
even when the body needs repose, and even to succeed in silenc- 
ing complaints by dint of gallantry, ambition, or sense of duty— 
then suddenly to drop like a horseman whose jaded steed sud- 
denly gives way. This is at present a daily phenomenon, and the 
Stoics seem never even to have dreamed of it. Is this present 
state of affairs the result of their teaching, and of Stoic-Christian 
teaching, of the suggestion of painful effort, which, repeated 
from generation to generation, finally penetrated us too deeply? 
One asks this question when one dreams of the calm peoples of 
Islam, India, and China. M. André Chevrillon has written some 
genuinely philosophical pages on this subject in a work on Mo- 
rocco. Or have the material conditions of modern life changed 
so much, have they become so unwholesome, so ill-adapted to 
human nature, that they keep us in a generally inferior condi- 
tion? Or, finally, shall we think with William James that we 
have only misdirected our efforts? And are we then like unfor- 


1 L’Energie Spirituelle, p. 22. 
2A. Chevrillon, Marrakech dans les palmes, 1 vol., 12mo, Calmann Levy, 
1919; 2nd part, Chap. II: “ La beauté du vieux Maroc.” 
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tunate beings who, seeking a little water, painfully travel over 
dry rocky country, while near them on another side of the moun- 
tain are springs, to which they do not know the way? 


ITT. 


M. Lasbax’s book on the Probléme du Mal deals with another 
aspect of the relations between physical action and spiritual life. 
It is properly a work on moral cosmogony. The type is quite 
rare in France, and toward the end of the nineteenth century it 
had almost entirely given place to discussions in positive science 
or questions relating to epistemology. Since the last works of 
Renouvier there have been very few books on this subject by 
professional philosophers. Such speculations of the sort as have 
appeared, have been for the most part the work of amateurs who 
did not know the present status of scientific and philosophical 
questions well enough to adapt their theories to it. A graduate 
in philosophy, doctor of letters, professor in the Lycée at Roanne, 
Lasbax takes his departure from the history of philosophy. In 
his Introduction he outlines the classical solutions of the problem 
of evil. He stops longest on the contemporary doctrines which 
have sprung out of the Theory of Evolution, but have recognized 
the necessity of introducing a dualism into Evolution. On the 
one hand, there is the reformed evolutionism of M. Bergson, who 
finds the main opposition of things in an antagonism between 
creative life and the brute matter which resists this creative 
process. On the other hand, is the doctrine of La Dissolution, 
which sees the fundamental duality in a struggle between the 
movements of assimilation and differentiation, between the laws 
of biology and mind. 

To both views (which in my opinion he opposes too sharply ) 
M.'Lasbax grants something and denies something. To his mind, 
one cannot put life—even biological life—and evil on the same 
side. It seems clear to him that death is an evil in spite of what 
Buddhists and Christians have said,—consequently, that life is a 
good. At least, life must be so regarded inasmuch as it is the 
sole known condition under which thought itself is possible. 
“It is the opposition of life and death, primary form of the oppo- 
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sition between good and evil, or what comes to the same thing— 
existence and non-existence—which we are to try to explain” 
(p. 27). 

But how can this assertion be reconciled with the other posi- 
tion which M. Lasbax holds: that differentiation, individuation, 
and integration are an evil; that assimilation is a good? By a 
sharply anti-Spencerian interpretation of the characteristics of 
life. What we must call ‘life’ is not the passage from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, concentration inward; on the contrary, 
life in its purity, according to M. Lasbax’s definition, is essen- 
tially expansion, universality, renouncing of individuality. But 
then, whence comes this individualistic aspect of life as we know 
it? From matter. In atoms (individua corpora, Lucretius calls 
them) we have the perfect type of individuation and death. 
“From one end of the immensity of reality to the other, there is 
only one life and one death; there is only one life which tends to 
affirm itself through immortality, by return to the homogeneous, 
and elimination of individual differences. But over against this 
there is a force of death which is bent upon making differentia- 
tion prevail. . . .” (263). 

Thus M. Lasbax grants completely the thesis of La Dissolution 
(in its opposition to differentiation and integration) so far as the 
double movement of existence is concerned, and especially with 
relation to the implied judgment of value. But what I have 
been in the habit of calling life (in harmony with Spencer, and 
also the famous “ formula of Le Dantec”*) he refuses to call by 
that name, reserving it for the tendency to unity. Aliis verbis 
eadem sententia,—if there is not perhaps in his mind, as in 
Guyau’s, some confusion between expansion and assimilation. 
However, I should not like to be too dogmatic on this point. 

For M. Lasbax, this force of death, this principle of evil, which 
is opposed to spirit and ‘life’ thus understood, is the attractive 
force, integration moving in upon itself, the physical form of 
which is gravitation. Renouvier—in line with an ancient tradi- 
tion—had already seen in heaviness the principal cause of phys- 


1 See the critical review of Le Dantec, La Stabilité de la Vie in the Revue 
Philosophique for February, 1911; “ Vie vegetative et vie intellectuelie,” ibid., 
Sept., 1911; A. Lalande, “ Vie animale et vie morale,” ibid., November, 1911. 
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ical evil. For a long time men have spoken with aversion of the 
force which draws us to earth, and also of the spirituality ‘ which 
lifts us to heaven.” To ascend, to descend, these are the natural 
symbols of good and evil. The primeval cosmos, born in the 
shock of whirlwind and cloudy mist, was composed in its infancy 
of only a single great organism all the parts of which communi- 
cated with each other; in growing old, it has given birth to worlds 
almost completely isolated. In the same way, species, individu- 
alities, mentalities, have compacted themselves together as the 
result of a biological and moral evolution. The final goal of 
progress (that is, of life) is to get free from this centripetal 
force, the principle of decay. Evolution is purificatrice. To 
overcome evil, one must first have acquired the knowledge of 
good and evil; that is why, at first blush, the progress of intelli- 
gence and conscience seems to be in line with evil—even directed 
toward evil, toward individualization. But soon these intellectual 
forces change their direction ; pain throws light on life; the intel- 
ligent being places his goal outside himself. Then original sin 
and the primeval fall can be atoned for, and ‘conversion,’ as 
with the Alexandrians, succeeds to ‘ procession.’ 

Thus Le Probléme du Mal almost defines a religion. One 
often hears it said nowadays that there is to be a renaissance of 
religious feeling. The year before the war the “ Union of free 
thinkers and free believers” arranged a series of discussions on 
this subject, and the speeches were taken down by stenographers. 
Publication of these speeches was delayed by succeeding events, 
and has only just now been accomplished. The book is called 
Le Sentiment Religieux a l'heure actuelle* Among those who 
took part in the discussion were MM. Ch. Wagner, Wilfred 
Monod, Elie Gounelle for the Protestants, Le Roy and Dunan 
for the Catholics, Séailles, Durkheim, Gustave Belot, Parodi, 
Marcel Sembat for the free thinkers. I give only the names that 
are best known. They discussed in turn the question whether 
there is really discernible in these later years a revival of religion. 
M. Wilfred Monod maintained the affirmative; M. Marcel Sem- 

11 vol., 8vo, anonymous. Vrin, 1919. The organizer of the conferences 
and editor of the book was M. Frank Abauzit, the well-known translator of 
William James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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bat contested the position with spirit. On the question as to 
whether there must be a religion for the people, and whether the 
intellectual classes can reconcile science and faith, M. Le Roy 
made some particularly suggestive remarks. They discussed also 
the sociological conception of religion, and the relations of re- 
ligion and socialism; and they gave their views on the future of 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Judaism, and the religious spirit in 
general. This little book gives a very vivid picture of the philo- 
sophical problems centering around religion at that time, and I 
feel sure that the picture has not been perceptibly modified by 
the war. Some familiar letters, published in an Appendix, add 
to the documentary value of the work. But if one does not wish 
to be deceived in regard to the actual state of the French mind, 
one must give this book more than a cursory glance—one must 
examine it very closely. As one of the participants well said, 
men who, without being of the same religious party, agree to 
meet together to discuss religious problems are among the most 
liberal in each party. Neither the decided anti-clericals, nor still 
more, the uncompromising Catholics, come to meetings of this 
sort. Readers of this Review are familiar with the name of the 
author of Dogme et Critique, and are aware that if he has not 
already been disowned by the church, he is at least obliged to 
defend himself constantly against the attacks of co-religionists 
who find him too modernist, too Bergsonian, too independent. 
Also M. Dunan, although at the opposite pole from Pragmatism 
in his opinions, rests no less under orthodox suspicion. Every- 
one respects his high intellectual and moral worth. His Essais 
de philosophie générale is recognized as one of the best manuals 
of contemporary idealism. But he is reproached with being 
“too indulgent to error” and with having written that indigna- 
tion at the present number of atheists* is out of place, there being 
no rationally constituted philosophy. True Catholics (excluding 
those who are Catholics in name only) constitute a real force in 
France. They are both active and positive. For them, the Ro- 
man creed is uwbsolute truth; it neither evolves nor permits of 
discussion. The Church does not seek to know; it knows; it 


1 Les Deux Idealismes, p. 190. 
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must have authority, and it judges all other doctrines according 
to their conformity, or lack of conformity, with its truth. These 
are the facts that will not be sufficiently recognized by the reader 
of Le Sentiment Religieux a l'heure actuelle, unless none of the 
slight signs are neglected which can be picked up in the course of 
the discussions or correspondence. Philosophers and friends of 
moral union will certainly regret that all free thinkers have not 
M. Ferdinand Buisson’s high-mindedness and philosophic sense ; 
all Protestants, the open-mindedness of M. Wilfred Monod or 
M. Henri Bois; all Catholics, the large spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship shown by MM. Dunan or Le Roy. Advocates of peace and 
unity have always and everywhere the same weakness,—that of 
believing too soon in the early realization of their goal. But also 
everywhere and always, and not only in connection with religion, 
minds centered upon themselves are inclined to believe that peace 
and union cannot be realized. Right-minded men like M. Abau- 
zit and his collaborators are right in granting no place to this 
convenient, self-centred scepticism. 


IV. 

In Les Interprétations de la Guerre’ by M. René Hubert and 
La Philosophie de la Guerre et de la paix* by M. Jules Sagaret we 
have two good discussions of the same subjects: the nature and 
characteristics of war; patriotism, socialism, economic organiza- 
tion, the right of peoples, the future of peace, the League of 
Nations. Both of them also are genuinely philosophical works 
with primary emphasis upon analysis and the connection of ideas. 
Nevertheless, they represent two very different types of writer. 
M. Hubert’s work is essentially the product of an abstract mind. 
In his ingenious analysis of French culture he thinks he discovers 
—as one of its chief marks also—“ that it has always been pro- 
foundly abstract.” (p. 251) To translate into concepts what has 
been first perceived as fact or emotion is the peculiarity of this 
type of mind—a type which is not uncommon among us, particu- 
larly among the members of the philosophical profession. M. 





11 vol., r2mo, Flammarion, 1919. 
21 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 1919. 
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Sagaret’s book contains abstractions also, but his mind is more 
particularly of the generalizing temper,—and however much con- 
nection there may be between abstraction and generalization, 
there is, even so, a perceptible difference. M. Sagaret sets out 
“to speak of the war in general from the point of view of biol- 
ogy, social psychology, and politics.” (1) But the generalizing 
tendency is more given to relying on the typical example, and 
even upon anecdotes that seem to illustrate the idea strikingly. 
This way of thinking also is very agreeable to the French mind. 
I believe it is even more characteristic and wide-spread than the 
abstracting tendency, properly so-called. 

M. René Hubert is maitre-de-conférences at the University of 
Lille. He spent four years in the field as an infantry officer. 
During the scraps of leisure left to him from military service he 
wrote the studies that are now collected into one volume. His 
chapter on discipline impresses one as having come out of his 
own experience ; it is the work of a man who has commanded and 
obeyed, and who has sometimes had to take heavy responsibilities. 
It is these parts of the book that make one feel closest to reality. 
His other studies are not so close to life, although one often 
finds in them the living memory under the abstraction. His 
analysis of patriotism contains some effective observations. 
Nevertheless there is the least possible use of references in the 
whole book, and I have already explained why this should be so. 
The author has wished to give us a dispassionate rendering of all 
the problems, stated in the categories habitual to philosophers. 
By his mode of expression, he elevates and cools the most 
burning questions :—the conflict of universal faiths (like Chris- 
tianity or socialism) and of specific loyalties (like patriotism) ; 
the nature and limits of national rights; and he criticizes also the 
socialistic pretensions to a monopoly of the international idea. 
All this material serves M. Hubert for precisely the type of 
reflection and intellectual analysis that a philosophical historian 
would have applied ten years ago to the study of revolutions in 
Rome. 

At the same time, he is not in the least dogmatic. While he 
likes to raise questions, and is skilful in bringing up all their 
aspects in turn, he is extremely distrustful of conclusions and 
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prognostications. He would gladly say—changing one word in 
a famous formula—tradidit bellum disputationibus eorum, 
“ What will the France of tomorrow be?” he writes a propos of 
the effect of the war on morals.» “It is not within our power to 
predict. An examination of the social consequences of the war 
ends in naming over facts which are just so many problems,— 
not in making prophecies” (p. 185). Almost the same set of 
words is used in regard to the evolution of beliefs, the influence 
of war upon literature and the arts, and the transformation of 
politics. “Before the moral aspect of the future of humanity, 
more even than before its political aspect, thought stands still, 
uncertain and troubled.” All that is possible is faith and hope 
(p. 291). 

In two respects only, he sees clearly in what direction evolution 
is moving, and these, it is true, are of no slight importance: 
progress toward democratic equality—an ideal which is furthered 
by all the various shocks and convulsions ;—and expansion of 
the League of Nations. At first the League will be merely a 
confirmation of the present Entente, with almost exclusively 
political aims, but M. Hubert foresees its fatal development and 
its intervention in all kinds of questions. On these two points 
he is in precise agreement with M. Sagaret. But while the one 
addresses himself especially to the reflective who seek to under- 
stand, the other, on the contrary, aims directly at action. M. 
Sagaret certainly likes to philosophize; and his book is written 
in a thoroughly logical and methodical style. Although not him- 
self a University teacher, he has all the qualities of an excellent 
professor. But he philosophizes chiefly after the fashion of 
Bacon and Descartes, with the object of extending the limits of 
human power. His central problem is to discover whether we 
can reasonably hope for the suppression of war, and if so, what 
we must do to that end. “Is war a law of nature?” is the title 
of the first part of the book. This part includes a precise defini- 
tion of terms, an examination of the relations between the strug- 
gle for existence, natural selection, and war; an inquiry about 
war among animals (the reader may recall the discussion on 
this point between M. G. Bonn and M. de Lanessan*) ; criticism 





1 See Tue Puritosopnicat Review, September, 1919, p. 454. 
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of the hasty formulas which naively translate modern conflicts 
into supposed ‘ race-wars,’—and all truly classical in the order- 
liness, lucidity, and deliberate impartiality of the discussion. No, 
M. Sagaret concludes, war is not natural law. Hence there is 
nothing irrational or anti-scientific in speaking of the possibility 
of its disappearance (p. 92). Does it follow that we are bound to 
announce the advent of the Great Peace, now that the Great War 
is over? Still less can this be admitted. War is an accident 
which still threatens, like accidents at sea, on the railroads, or in 
the mines. But also, as in the case of these accidents, one can 
fight against it. It is the sociologist’s task to devise a technique 
for keeping us from war, just as an engineer studies the ways of 
diminishing, or even perhaps some day eliminating, train-col- 
lisions (p. 95). 

This is the subject to which the second and third parts of the 
book are devoted. In the one the causes of war are analyzed: 
the characteristics of political societies, opinion, social hatreds, 
militarism, nationalism, imperialism, patriotism, with its different 
characteristics clearly marked ; economic phenomena in so far as 
they cause conflicts. Here one recognizes the well-defined in- 
fluence of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl; the pretty formula of the 
Man-bee, with the touching story that accompanies it, deserves 
repetition. Thus we come to the second problem, that of peace. 
There is something sober and solid in the way in which this sub- 
ject is treated, which makes wholesome reading. There is pro- 
duced a sane impression, not of optimism, but of meliorism and 
encouragement to effort. One can raise barriers against the 
return of war. The situation is more hopeful to-day than ten 
years ago. Serious obstacles have been cleared away ; new forces 
have come into action. Nothing can be vouched for, but there 
are strong reasons for acting and working for peace, and for 
regarding success as not improbable. Sacrifices must still be 
made—chiefly moral ones this time—sacrifices of prejudices of 
course, but also the sacrifice of natural and respectable senti- 
ments. The necessity for recognizing the economic and biolog- 
ical power still preserved by Germany, the necessity for finding 
some day or other a modus vivendi,—these are doubtless painful 
discoveries, and even shocking to our desire for strict justice. 
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M. Sagaret envisages them coolly and with all due seriousness. 
Of what use is philosophy if it only serves as a pretext for shut- 
ting one’s eyes to realities? Upon closing the book one might 
very well repeat the extremely philosophical remark with which it 
opens: “ To reflect upon war is important because the ideas thus 
discussed go far toward its continuance or its suppression.” 


V. 


In conclusion I will speak of two works which almost supple- 
ment each other, and which might be especially interesting to 
foreigners: La philosophie francaise’ by our lamented colleague 
Victor Delbos, and La philosophie contemporaine en France? by 
M. Parodi, at present inspector-general of secondary education. 

The first of these two works is an historical study of the great 
French philosophers: Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche ; Fontenelle 
and Bayle; Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot and the Encyclope- 
dists; J. J. Rousseau, the naturalistic philosophers, Buffon and 
Lamarck; Condillac and the Ideologists ; LeBonald, the Catholic 
philosophy of the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the 
traditionalists; Maine de Biran (for whom the author had a 
predilection), and finally Saint Simon and August Comte. A 
concluding lecture on the eclectic school had not been entirely 
written out by Delbos; only a resumé of it could be published. 
A very full and solid ‘ opening lecture,’ which I would not weaken 
by a summary of a few lines in this place, gives a complete pic- 
ture of French philosophy through the three great centuries of its 
development. In particular, it calls attention to the connections 
with the moral life on the one hand and scientific experiment on 
the other. Delbos himself explains what he wished to do in the 
book : viz., not to analyze all the doctrines in detail, “ but to note 
what novelties of thought and sequences of ideas distinguish 
them; in what ways they have sometimes made precise—for the 
greatest development of the human spirit—certain questions 
which had been too indeterminate up to that time. . . . While 

11 vol., 12mo, Plon-Nourrit et C*., 1919. A posthumous work, reproducing 
the course given by M. Delbos at the Sorbonne in the year 1915-16. See the 


PuiLosopnicat Review, September, 1917, pp. 470-473. 
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conforming as much as possible to the historical order in which 
doctrines rose,” he adds, “and while respecting still more the 
individual aspects under which they appeared,’ what we chiefly 
desire is to interpret and explain the development” (p. 15). 

Unfortunately there is a gap between the last writers discussed 
by Delbos and the contemporary philosophers of whom M. Parodi 
speaks. To fill up the gap an American reader can run through 
the famous Rapport written by Ravaisson in 1867 on La Philo- 
sophie en France au XIX®*siécle ? and also M. Boutroux’s com- 
munication to the Congress of 1908, Le philosophie en France 
depuis 1867.2 Again, there is an accurate summary of this period 
in the last chapters of M. Levy-Bruhl’s book, History of Modern 
Philosophy in France,‘ particularly in Chapter XV: “ The con- 
temporary movement in French philosophy.” M. Parodi’s work 
begins exactly where this chapter stops. 

The first chapter of M. Parodi’s book is devoted to the ante- 
cedents of the philosophy of the present time,—in other words, 
French philosophy from 1870 to about 1890. It is striking how 
much space is devoted in this chapter to the teaching of philos- 
ophy,—much more space than is given to philosophical books. 
I remarked on this peculiarity a long time ago in this journal; 
he keepsto the subject of ‘courses in philosophy’ in our secon- 
dary schools.’ He emphasizes strongly the importance of studies 
for science on the one hand, and for moral philosophy on the 
other. In this interest he has not changed. 

The detailed statement of contemporary doctrines begins with 
about 1890. M. Parodi does not confine himself to analysis nor 
even to classification ; he discusses and criticizes. His first chap- 
ter is devoted to “attempts at synthesis,” that is to say, to works 
in which, without forsaking positive knowledge, the writer has 
attempted to organize philosophical ideas around a central and 
dominating conception. M. Parodi does not conceal his distrust 


1Cf. by the same author Figures et doctrines de philosophes, 1 vol., 12mo, 


Plon-Nourrit, 1918. 

21 vol., large 8vo, 3d edition, Hachette, 1889. 

8 Reports of Congress of Heidelberg (1908) and Revue de Métaphysique, 
September, 1908. 

41 vol., 8vo, Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899. 

5 See PurLosopnHicaL Review, July, 1905, pp 429-430 and 454-455. 
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of this tendency ; he thinks it too systematic. The philosophy of 
Fouillée with its conception of idée-force and doctrine of the 
“Will to Consciousness” here rightly holds the first place. In 
the same class he puts Felix Le Dantec with his well-known 
philosophico-scientific mechanism; and as another solution of the 
same philosophical problem, he presents my own work, La Dis- 
solution opposée & l Evolution.» To these attempts at objective 
synthesis made in the spirit of the natural sciences or the Cours 
de philosophie positive, he prefers the forms of intellectual syn- 
thesis which he brings together under the name of idealistic 
rationalism (Lachelier, Lagneau, Brunschvig, Weber, René Ber- 
thelot, Chartier). He considers its highest expression to be the 
famous Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation, in 
which our lamented colleague Hamelin has tried to revive—with 
greater sobriety—Hegel’s bold dialectical synthesis. To M. 
Parodi anything that strays from this ideal seems slightly plebeia 
philosophia, as anything that strayed from the Platonic ideal was 
for Cicero. He devotes two long chapters to Bergson’s philos- 
ophy, in which he makes many apt historical comparisons ; he is 
certainly very complimentary, and accurate and impartial in his 
assertions. He is distinctly successful in extracting the leading 
conceptions, but at the same time clearly unfavorable to the great 
irrationalist movement, whose most powerful promoter he takes 
to be M. Bergson. The fact that he conne¢ts with it not only 





the names of those who refer to Bergson, as MM. LeRoy, 


4 This is not the place in which to discuss thoroughly the interpretation of 
my book. I may be permitted to say in a few words that he has perhaps 
allowed himself to be over-influenced by the title and a few rather ‘ showy’ 
passages, which were designed to combat the Spencerian prejudice, then in full 
flower. If from the first he had compared the work under discussion, which 
dates from twenty years back, with my later writing and teaching (which he 
does later in a very fair note to Chapter XI), he would have given the largest 
share of his attention to assimilation, and progress toward intellectual and 
moral community. And he would have insisted less on destruction, renuncia- 
tion and tendencies toward conquest. We certainly have in the facts just 
mentioned an aspect which must not be neglected, particularly after proving— 
as we have in these last years—the effects of the spirit of hegemony, impe- 
rialism, and theories which see in justice only one of the forms of the struggle 
for existence. But this is the critical (and I confess occasionally disquieting) 
aspect of that of which the assimilative tendency is the attractive and pro- 
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Segond, Sorel, Pradines, but the names also of those as different 
from the first group and from each other as MM. Séailles, Dunan, 
or Maurice Blondel, shows plainly what he regards as the essence 
and also the defect of Bergsonian philosophy: “It is here that 
anti-intellectualism reaches its apogée” (p. 344). 

Thus the philosophy of intuition would be the affirmative or 
constructive side of the spiritual movement which he finds ex- 
pressed more negatively in La Contingence des lois de la Nature 
and in the criticism of the sciences: for example, in Henri Poin- 
caré, Hannequin, Milhaud, Duhem, LeRoy.’ One must certainly 
recognize the connection of this criticism with Bergsonism, 
whether it precedes, like the work of M. Boutroux, or follows. 
But we must not forget—as was remarked above d propos of 
L’Energie Spirituelle, and M. Parodi reminds us of it in his con- 
cluding remarks—how much M. Bergson’s attitude differs from 
the anti-scientific point of view. It is true that he refuses to let 
scientific fact absorb all of philosophy. But far from finding 
science arbitrary or unreal, he holds that it expresses most ade- 
quately the laws of physical reality. Critics of science have made 
great use of his arguments, but they have no right to appropriate 
them. 

Of the chapters devoted to historians of philosophy, psycholo- 
gists, and the sociological school of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, 
I can only mention the titles.- Parts dealing with the moral 
problem show the author to advantage; M. Parodi is not merely 
a strict rationalist belonging to the group of the Revue de Méta- 
physique, but more especially a student of morals. His opening 
sentences express his spirit very well: “ When the third Republic 
had decreed that France should have secular and compulsory 
education, it found itself face to face with a tremendous task. 
It had to lay the foundation of a moral education which should 
be able to dispense with the traditional support of religious 

1M. Parodi also includes among them M. Meyerson, the author of Identité 
et Realité. Doubtless his work has some connection with the movement. But 
he goes far beyond it and revives a scientific theory of knowledge by gradual 


progress toward identity—a positive system of epistemology entirely. He 
is much closer to certain writers mentioned by M. Parodi in the second 
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dogma” (p. 345). How there was first an attempt to solve the 
problem by an act of faith in the moral consciousness under the 
influence of Kant and Renouvier; then how this attitude was 
attacked on the one hand by critical naturalism, which found its 
ethics still too Christian, and on the other by religious souls who 
reproached it with having no foundation at all; how from an 
entirely different direction, new conceptions appeared which al- 
most completely transformed the status of the old problem, with 
the advent of Rauh’s l’Expérience morale and M. Belot’s Etudes 
de morale positive, the great works of the sociological school of 
morals,—this story must be read in M. Parodi’s own book. 
Along with the names of classical authors occur those of ethical 
writers less often cited, but who have yet done their part splend- 
idly in the flowering-time of present ethical research. Few chap- 
ters in this rich work are so rich in diverse references as this. 

There are incongruities of course. But M. Parodi does not 
leave us with this impression. His conclusions emphasize strongly 
what might be called “the harmonies of French thought.”’ There 
is no universally admitted doctrine which is authoritative; but 
there are a host of convergences, sometimes unlooked for, be- 
tween doctrines which adopted very different points of departure. 
They finally divide themselves into two groups: on one side, the 
reaction against empiricism, against ‘ Science’ in the narrow and 
professional sense of the term; against old-fashioned doctrines 
which exalt the abstract intelligence. In this group belong prag- 
matism, intuitionism, doctrines of life and feeling. On the other 
side are the philosophies which spring essentially from reason 
and science, and which continue the classical and Cartesian tradi- 
tion. It was in this latter group that M. Lévy-Bruhl saw, twenty 
years ago," across the passing and superficial movements of radi- 
cal empiricism and romanticism, one of the most permanent 
features of French philosophy. 

Would M. Parodi object to this conclusion? I do not think so. 
If he does not explicitly come to this conclusion, the reason may 
be his concern for impartiality. Himself a strong rationalist and 
sympathetic even with intellectual idealism, he is doubtless con- 


1 History of Modern Philosophy in France, Conclusion. 
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scientiously fearful of exaggerating its present importance. How- 
ever, he points out as a characteristic of contemporary thought 
the double movement which has brought together scientists. and 
philosophers, and united them since 1901 in the Société frangaise 
de philosophie, and which has made those who started out to be 
mathematicians, as Milhaud, Paul Tannery, M. LeRoy, M. 
Georges Sorel “end their career by being little else than philos- 
ophers.” And at the same time he reminds us that M. Bergson 
“follows closely all the works of biologists, plunders their me- 
moirs, and discusses them competently even to details.” Thus 
philosophy tends to nourish itself more and more on posi- 
tive facts, and science to recognize its dependence on philosophy 
—a conscious and reflective philosophy for some, an instinctive 
and confused philosophy for others, but always and inevitably a 
philosophy. 

Besides this rapprochement of disciplines, it would be possible 
for tendencies to draw more closely together also. M. Parodi 
goes so far as to admit that either from the side of the physical 
or of the mental sciences the possibility of a conciliation can be 
perceived. “Science can see activity only in its own products, 
regarding them abstractly and externally, and consequently as if 
they were the result of necessity. Philosophy can instinctively 
feel and recognize in its intuition of the thought-process, an inner 
freedom. All is matter, quantity, determinism for the one; all 
is spirituality for the other; and yet both regard the same reality; 
and both are right and both possess truth. From a higher point 
of view the two conceptions supplement each other without a 
sacrifice of anything essential on either side” (p. 485). There is 
an intuition which reason cannot do without, and a reason without 
which intuition remains ineffective and incommunicable.” It is 
only on condition that we seek and find everywhere a rational 
element that we shall also be able to realize everywhere, in our 
acts, morals, societies, in some measure, that other aspect of 


reason that is called justice. Such at least seems to be the two- 
fold but indissoluble function of the idealism towards which—so 
it seems to us—the diverse tendencies of contemporary French 
thought must in the future converge, and which we would gladly 
call the philosophy of tomorrow” (p. 495). 
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It is with this word of hope that the book ends. The philos- 
ophy of tomorrow? The phrase brings us back from the heights 
of peaceful and disinterested research to the heavy cares of the 
present hour. When it is so difficult to start life again upon a 
devastated soil, and to recover a small portion of the wealth that 
was consumed in smoke, when the cost of printing paralyzes 
philosophical publications, when economic conditions are daily 
overturned, and when the extravagance of a few uncultured up- 
starts has for its counterpart distress among students and in 
institutions of learning, will the “ Energie spirituelle” of French 
philosophy be able to rise above the weight of ruin which has 
fallen upon it? 

ANDRE LALANDE. 


SorBONNE, Paris. 


























THE METHOD IN THE METAPHYSICS OF BERNARD 
BOSANQUET. 


_ his preface to The Principle of Individuality and Value, Dr. 
Bosanquet has indicated in a brief sentence not only his crit- 
ical purpose in writing that and the following series of Gifford 
Lectures, on The Value and Destiny of the Individual, but also 
his own metaphysical position. He says: “ My inmost aspira- 
tion, I admit, would be expressed if I could say to the critics of 
Absolutism, ‘ Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down.’” 
The present study, which is based upon an examination, not only 
of the two books mentioned above, but of his written work as a 
whole, will consider in what respects Dr. Bosanquet’s system of 
metaphysics can properly be called Absolutism. An exposition 
of his method, first in general, and then as exhibited in the demon- 
stration of certain principles in reality, will lead finally to an 
estimate of his conception of the nature of the Absolute. 

We shall start with a general interpretation of the point of 
view from which Dr. Bosanquet develops his method. Richard 
Lewis Nettleship, that sympathetic interpreter of the human 
spirit to whom Dr. Bosanquet turns so often for an expression 
of his own thought, has said, “In the attempt to discover truth, 
the expectation as to the truth with which the enquirer starts 
makes a great difference.”* The fundamental expectation which 
guides Dr. Bosanquet is this: that reality will prove on examina- 
tion to be responsive to our thought. This, indeed, he would re- 
gard in its barest significance as the necessary presupposition of 
all seekers after knowledge, scientists as well as philosophers. 
In the form of a general assumption of stability and uniformity, 
this expectation underlies all scientific procedure. Put more ex- 
plicitly, the assumption of uniformity means that we are pre- 
vented only by our lack of knowledge of conditions from a full 
understanding of the so-called laws of nature. Variations or 


1 Remains, Vol. II, p. 285. 
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aberrations which refute existing hypotheses are regarded as 
points of departure for further investigation. In the form of a 
general dependence on the order and continuity of experience, 
the expectation of a responsive universe guides the plain man in 
the conduct of his life. 

So much might be regarded as the general basis for the expec- 
tation in question. The difference, however, between the unre- 
flecting confidence with which we live our daily lives, or even 
pursue a scientific investigation, and the expectation under 
whose auspices a system of Absolutism grows up seems suffi- 
ciently great to mean a difference in kind. It is true that any- 
thing granted, in the beginning of such a study as this, to tem- 
perament, or to ‘ psychology’ (in the broader and somewhat old- 
fashioned sense of a study of the soul), will have to be reckoned 
with at the end as indicating a possible flaw in the rational integ- 
rity of the system under consideration. Nevertheless, it appears 
indubitable that the confidence of the normal human being turns 
more readily in some minds than in others to a permanent hope. 
To men of this temper of mind, the stable and orderly aspects of 
experience are thought-arresting. They bulk, perhaps from the 
very outset of reflection, far bigger than the so-called accidental 
and chaotic features. Truth naturally appears to them as har- 
mony or coherence, and knowledge, taken, not abstractly as a 
subjective ordering of experience, but as the things known too, 
the ‘ possible objects of science,’ is ‘universal order.”"*. This is a 
specific attitude towards experience, the attitude of appreciative 
imagination, of affirmation, of hope. 

Keeping in mind the general, as well as what might be called, 
at least for the present, the specifically temperamental ground 
for the expectation that the world will prove to be responsive to 
thought, we come to a more detailed consideration of what this 
expectation involves. A ‘responsive’ reality seems quite nat- 
urally to imply activity, or an active disposition, on both sides of 
the relation. Just what this means on the side of reality as we 
conceive it over against ourselves we shall not attempt in this 


1 Cf. Bosanquet, Companion to Plato’s Republic, p. 247, p. 361. <A study of 
the sympathies between Plato and Dr. Bosanquet brings out very clearly the 
type of mind under consideration. 
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study to consider, On our part as conscious beings it means, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bosanquet, that we must be both ‘normal’ and 
‘ resolute.’ 

At the very outset, then, we are to take a value judgment as 
our guide in the study of metaphysics. We are asked to look for 
the normal attitude in life, and to maintain this attitude in our 
philosophizing. Dr. Bosanquet suggests that the required dispo- 
sition is that which accompanies common sense action. This 
means fundamentally, of course, just the attitude of confidence 
which we must assume whether we will or no in order to get 
through a day of the world, and more than that, what is needed 
to get through it, not without possible loss and failure, but never- 
theless in the end with triumph. It is indeed part of Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s contention that there is more than one way of finding out 
the nature of reality. Not only in philosophical speculation, but 
in labor and esthetic creation, in human relationships and re- 
ligion, men do daily find it out. ‘Common sense theory’ may and 
usually does go wrong, but the honest living of the common 
sense man is apt to go right. 

We shall note that we have in this standard of sanity or the 
normal not an absolute formula. We are not to be supplied with 
any divining rod of intuition by which we can surely know a 
sane man, or a sane theory. Only by more and more experience 
and by more and more effort of thought shall we approach this 
knowledge. That there should be no very general agreement 
among men as to what, precisely, constitutes sanity, would follow 
as a natural result, not only of inadequate knowledge, but of 
indolent theorizing. There is no connection in Dr. Bosanquet’s 
mind between ‘normal’ and ‘average.’ He speaks again and 
again of our lamentable tendency to live at half pressure, and to 
take that partial degree of fullness of living as our standard. 
As opposed to the ‘tyranny of the commonplace’ he calls atten- 
tion to the “obvious which depends not on immediacy but on 
centrality and dominance,” and to the standard of “ what man 


1 Cf. Civilization and Christendom, pp. 206-7, Principle, p. 260, p. 271. One 
is reminded here of Walter Pater’s injunction that we ‘ burn with a hard, gem- 
like flame.’ It is not unlikely that both Dr. Bosanquet and Nettleship received 
a certain impulse from this xsthetic and literary ardor of the nineties. 
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recognizes as value when his life is fullest and his soul at its 
highest stretch.”* 

For the seeker after truth must also be resolute. Dr. Bosan- 
quet insists repeatedly on the necessity for thinking things 
through persistently and courageously, for taking our principles, 
ethical or metaphysical, in ‘bitter earnest.’ He suggests by the 
very temper of his own thought that philosophers must apply 
themselves to their theories with the same courage and patience 
which take a good man through without faltering to the end of a 
hard life. The necessity for thoroughness is well backed, as we 
shall see, by reference to many sorts of human activity. Though 
it may seem at this point a fairly simple and obvious notion, this 
resolution to be satisfied with no ‘halfness’ will prove to be per- 
haps the most important single controlling motive in the type of 
Absolutism which we are to discuss. One consequence of its 
consistent domination is a radical courage, a most unsentimental 
fortitude in the face of things as they are, which is not ordinarily 
supposed to be characteristic of Absolute idealists. 

Another consequence or concomitant of this resolute spirit is 
the determination to look beneath the surface, past the ‘ given,’ 
the ‘de facto,’ to use Dr. Bosanquet’s often repeated terminology, 
to the meaning, or the ‘nature’ of experience. Idealism has been 
characterized as just this looking below the surface, this preoc- 
cupation with meaning rather than with mere existence. But 
there is no difference in kind between the processes of shallow 
and profound thinking, although there must be definite qualita- 
tive difference in the results of thinking at different levels. 
Again, as in the case of the search for a ‘normal’ man, there is 
no absolute formula by which we may know that we have reached 
a full meaning, but only the possibility of comparing, within the 
range of our experience, more and less adequate conceptions. 

Just as we may point to certain lives well lived as indications 
of the possibilities of normal and resolute hurnan experience, so 
Dr. Bosanquet invokes the names of those whose interpretations 
of life have stood well the test of comprehensive criticism. In 
the ‘great tradition,’ together with Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 


1 Principle, p. 3. 
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Hegel, belong Shakespeare, Dante, Beethoven. All these are 
masters who have been greatly successful in making men realize 
that life is more than appears at the first look. This is by no 
means a narrowly conservative view of the history of philosophy. 
Dr. Bosanquet has been criticized for declaring that “in the main 
the work (in philosophy) has been done.”* By this he means 
that within the ‘idealistic tradition’ a certain fundamental and 
definite method has been worked out, which, though leading re- 
peatedly to errors in its particular application by fallible human 
beings, remains, nevertheless, the one effective instrument for in- 
terpreting human experience as a whole. 

The expectation, characteristic of the idealist, of a responsive 
universe with the concomitant interest in harmony and order, 1.¢., 
in the features of intelligibility so far as we see them, leads to 
the ancient desire of the sages for a unifying principle. The need 
of the philosopher, whether or not he is of a hopeful and beauty- 
loving temper, is to understand how and to what degree the parts 
and aspects of our world hold together. If he occupies himself 
chiefly with technical problems in logic or in the architectonics of 
the external world, we are tempted to think that he has lost some- 
thing—either his hope (which may come to take on for him the 
appearance of temerity), or his grasp of the true problem of 
philosophy. 

The impossibility of arriving at a set formula, in terms of 
which the unity of reality may be expressed, has become increas- 
ingly evident since Kant attempted ‘the sure march of a science’ 
in metaphysics, and laid down the twelve categories, whose in- 
sufficiency was so soon to be demonstrated by a more stringent 
application of his own method. A great advance has been 
achieved in the development of thought when we realize that the 
only criterion of truth is ‘more truth,’* and that we cannot hope 
to arrive at a finished schema of reality, It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this consistent open-mindedness is not equiv- 
alent to a denial of the actual and ultimate unity of reality, of the 
concrete stability in reality which our categories attempt to gauge 
for us. 


1 OP. cit., p. v. 
2 Bosanquet, Logic, second edition, Vol. II, p. 267. 
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A denial of this sort may indeed be ascribed to some of the 
‘opponents of Absolutism’ to whom Dr. Bosanquet is addressing 
himself. They emphasize activity and change. Many of them 
stress the importance of the individual as a psychic centre, and 
some of them tend to regard such psychic centres as the ulti- 
mate constituents of reality. Often they make a serious claim to 
be the interpreters of democracy. They themselves are reacting 
against the aristocratic intellectualism of an older generation, 
against its canons of authority, its ‘tight little categories,’ its class 
distinctions in speculation, art, and society. Some concrete situ- 
ation or other, whether or not it be practical in the narrower 
sense of the word, they declare to be the concern of all their 
theorizing. It seems to them that wars are still being waged 
because men are still foolish enough to submit to authority, to 
follow supra-personal abstractions. Personal activity is the great 
reality, and the preservation, under favoring circumstances, of 
personal life, is the great end. 

But the supporter of idealism rises to point out that in their 
zeal for the solving of concrete situations some of these radical 
empiricists are falling back into the very abstracting fallacy of 
which they accuse, and often very justly accuse, their opponents. 
They tend to emphasize activity for its own sake, to exalt life-in- 
itself, and so to overlook the stable factors in human problems. 
They wish to address themselves to concrete situations, and to the 
problems of persons taken as ends in themselves, but in fear of 
false generalizations they overlook real connections, and so fail 
to take account of aspects of concrete human experience which 
are important just because they are shared. They frown down 
inferences to ‘ultimate reality’ because ‘this is all the world we 
have.’ ‘This’ tends to mean particular individuals, special situa- 
tions. But Dr. Bosanquet asks whether they are not in danger 
of developing, by their undue attention to the immediate, a meta- 
physics more exclusively intellectual, because more removed from 
actual human living, than the veriest scholasticism. He asks us 
to turn away from this sophistication and once again to go back 
to experience, to penetrate more deeply into the motives and 
hopes of the plain man. At the centre of any man’s conscious- 
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ness he thinks we must find a capacity for transcending himself, 
for recognizing degrees of perfection, a capacity which is met 
by a universe of degrees. Democracy must not stop with a rec- 
ognition of the ‘rights’ of the de facto person; it must allow for 
a conception of the whole and a service rendered to the whole. 
Philosophy is precisely theory following the lead of the universal 
impulse to self-transcendence, the impulse to conceive and 
achieve a whole. 

This inherent tendency of thought to seek a whole can be defi- 
nitely supported as a method. Dr. Bosanquet points out that any 
aspect of the universe not touched by or included as an integral 
part of your system will tend to demand recognition by appear- 
ing to say the last word. So the material universe, if conceived 
as discretely separate from or under a law essentially different 
from that of so-called psychical existence, will turn up one day 
with a threat against the very life of mind. “Our anxiety has 
been,” he explains, at the end of one of his books, “ lest by neglect- 
ing any one factor, by committing ourselves to any fundamental 
antithesis, we should subordinate mind or spirit to excluded ele- 
ments, which so far as excluded, must remain both hostile and 
superior.” Hegel formulated this difficulty in his discussion of 
empiricism. “So long then as this sensible sphere is and con- 
tinues to be for Empiricism a mere datum, we have a doctrine of 
bondage: for we become free, when we are confronted by no ab- 
solutely alien world, but depend upon a fact which we ourselves 
are.”* The tendency of a naive mind-and-body dualism to turn 
over into materialism has been many time noted. Monism, from 
this point of view, appears as a conscious device for meeting the 
inevitable tendency of a rational being to get experience together 
into a whole of some sort. 

It is interesting in this connection to find Dr. McTaggart hint- 
ing that Dr. Bosanquet may be guilty, in the logical implication 


1Cf. Mr. Bradley, who maintains that it is ‘a serious error’ to regard a 
‘partial expression in metaphysics as better than none.’ Any aspect of the 
universe left unexplained and outstanding must be predicated of a unity not 
contained in the explained elements. But then “ your elements are at once 
degraded, for they become adjectives of this unknown unity.” Appearance 
and Reality, second edition, p. 470. 

2 Logic of Hegel, tr. by William Wallace, second edition, p. 81. 
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of his thought, of the very materialism into which he might ex- 
pect to be betrayed by neglecting the ‘sensible sphere.” In dis- 
cussing ‘The Bodily Basis of Mind as a Whole of Content’ he 
says: “Dr. Bosanquet rejects, as is well known, the idealisms of 
Leibniz and Berkeley. His Idealism holds that Matter is as 
really existent as Mind. This renders his system in effect Dual- 
istic. . . . Of course Dr. Bosanquet’s actual position is very far 
from being materialistic. . . . When we say that things are con- 
nected by a concrete universal, are we really saying more than 
the materialist would say when he called them a group or an 
aggregate?”* We have already stated Dr. Bosanquet’s doctrine, 
that thinking tends, not only by inclination, but also by nature, 
and in the face of a failure to allow in theory for all the aspects 
of experience, to make towards a whole or a single principle. 
That single principle may of course be present as the instrument 
of an intentional method, and not result irresistibly from a virtual 
dualism. If Dr. Bosanquet seems at times to his critics to give 
his case into the hands of materialism, this is because he is inten- 
tionally a monist who is bound to take everything into considera- 
tion, and not because he gives the case away to matter, which is 
as really existent, but not as real, as mind. 

We get at Dr. Bosanquet’s conception of monism more pre- 
cisely when we consider more specifically his conception of the 
function of metaphysics. It may be said that he agrees with 
Plato in thinking of metaphysics as in search of a principle or 
principles which shall be above hypotheses. In the highest of 
the four segments of Plato’s line of knowledge, “the soul passes 
out of hypotheses, and goes up to a principle which is above 
hypotheses, making no use of images . . . but proceeding only 
in and through the ideas themselves.”* Further on, he speaks of 
reason mounting, by means of hypotheses, “to the first principle 
of the whole.”* The last phrase seems to be the clue to this diffi- 
cult passage; at least Dr. Bosanquet takes it to be so.* Further 

1 Cf. Principle, Lecture v, p. 161 ff. 

2 Mind, N.S., Vol. XXI, pp. 421-2. 

8 Republic, VI, 510. Jowett’s translation. 


4 Ibid., 511. 
5 See Companion to Plato’s Republic, p. 252. 
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on in his commentary he says, “Of course knowledge is only 
hypothetical in as far as it is partial or determined by an abstrac- 
tion, such that there is a reserve of omitted elements, which may, 
so to speak, take us in flank and revenge themselves for our neg- 
lect of them . . . if and so far as we can make assertions which 
characterise the whole of experience, so far we have hold of 
something unhypothetical, which we can employ in criticising the 
unadjusted elements that press upon us.” He goes on, almost 
immediately, with an exposition of Plato which is in effect a brief 
but extremely lucid statement of his own method. “So we s‘all 
employ our principle—not, of course, a mere abstraction, but 
some vital idea or set of ideas which the organization of our 
intellectual world has suggested—in criticising or organising first 
the regions bordering upon it (viz., on the matter in which we 
have first realised it), then again the regions at the margin of 
those, and so on until our system reaches its close, or rounded 
completion.” So Dr. Bosanquet interprets the region of ‘pure 
ideas’ in which Plato tells us that ‘ dialectic’ must move. 

This conception of ‘some vital idea or set of ideas’ by means 
of which we can criticise and organise experience is, as we shall 
see, a very important one for the understanding of Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s metaphysics. In other places he speaks of ‘leading con-. 
ceptions,’ ‘leading ideas,’ apparently with this same method of 
procedure in mind.? 

In a comparatively recent pronouncement on the method of 
philosophy, he declares that “the affirmations of philosophy 
are fully categorical. As it makes no reservation, so it isolates 
no problem and admits no working hypothesis.’”* The statement 
of such a method looks at first sight like a return to the old 
notion of a priori and necessary categories or ‘constitutive 
principles,’ and seems hardly consistent with the statement 
already noted that the only criterion of truth is more truth. It 


1 Op. cit., pp. 256-7. Italics mine. 

2 See Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. I, p. 49; Civiliza- 
tion of Christendom, p. 179. 

8 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. XV. p. 13. We shall 
see that while philosophy in this sense of the words ‘ isolates no problem,’ i.e., 
does not allow itself to avoid complexity for the sake of securing convenient 
results, it is definitely bound to make choice of its material. 
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will appear, however, that these principles are not conceived as 
imposed upon reality by mind, but are drawn ‘ from the implica- 
tions of reality’ itself, ‘as an organized intellectual world.” 
Reality for the purposes of philosophy must be taken intact. It 
“cannot be expressed either as a fact or as a law.’”* Dr. Bosan- 
quet is opposing, in the article from which we are quoting, Mr. 
Russell’s ‘ scientific method in philosophy’ and goes on to say: 
“When all particular facts, and all abstract connections, have 
been discriminated within what we are endeavouring to know, 
there still remains the demand, which so far (i.e¢., after ‘ science’ 
has finished its work) nothing at all has been done to satisfy, that 
we should make some effort to apprehend the universe which sur- 
rounds and penetrates us . . .by affirmations which characterise 
it and not merely factors within it.”* We have here a thorough- 
going attempt to get away both from the subject-object dualism 
in reality and from the rational-empirical distinction in method. 
There is no doubt that pragmatism has done much to urge the 
abandonment especially of the first dichotomy, by its reference 
to ‘experience.’ It is one of the theses of this study that the 
doing away with the rational-empirical distinction belongs pri- 
marily to idealism, and notably, in practice, to Dr. Bosanquet. 
His method consists neither in applying a system of cut-and-dried 
a priori principles to reality, nor in drawing provisional conclu- 
sions from an accumulation of observations on phenomena, 
selected and ‘controlled,’ but in an attempt to express the mean- 
ing of the indivisible whole of experience, from which science ab- 
stracts both fact and theory. 

The attempt, which we have partly reproduced, to describe a 
categorical method in philosophy, may read rather like a dark 
saying at this point in our study, but the method should become 
more lucid as we follow Dr. Bosanquet in his practice of it. 
Holding fast always to the conviction that it is ‘meaningless to 
protest against thinking,’ declaring as a matter of course that 
nothing but thinking can give knowledge, he maintains for 
thought an ideal more than analogous to that of zsthetic crea- 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. II, p. 43. 


2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. XV, p. 11. 
8 Ibid., p. 12. Italics mine. 
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tion. Philosophic speculation must be more concrete, more deep- 
going and well-rounded than the thought which lies back of the 
Sonata A ppassionata or a great novel like War and Peace. Meta- 
physical theory must be comparable, not to an instrument which 
is used until it wears out or becomes obsolete, but to a live organ- 
ism, with growing points all over it. 

We shall see that the ‘vital’ or ‘leading’ ideas which philos- 
ophy uses, are not set up as logical criteria of truth, but as some- 
thing far more concrete, that is, as ‘characterizations’ of reality. 
They themselves then must stand that most severe test of ac- 
curacy, ‘more truth,’ or in other words they must be able in some 
manner to survive being ‘pushed against’ “the whole body of 
propositions which can be affirmed of the real as such.” We 
must be ready, then, continually to submit the vital ideas of phi- 
losophy to the test of living experience, progressing in systematic 
understanding of them in so far as we are able to incorporate new 
matter with old. Taken out of their living context these ideas 
would cease to be ‘vital,’ and would become bare mechanical 
categories, or blind windows showing us nothing of reality.2, The 
implication is, however, that for the concrete grasp of philosophic 
thought there is possible here and now the securing of principles 
ultimate and fundamental, which, though they may change by 
way of becoming more richly significant for us with the changes 
in human nature, will not change so that our fundamental atti- 
tude toward reality as a whole will be negated. 

We may pause to ask what, more precisely, is the relation of 
the so-called ‘hypothesis’ to the principle or principles conceived 
as ‘above it,’ or, in other words, what is the relation of science 
to philosophy? Philosophy, as Dr. -Bosanquet has told us, is 
categorical, as over against the sciences, which are hypothetical. 
He is at pains to point out, indeed, in his Logic and elsewhere, 
that every judgment contains a categorical element, by which he 
means its reference to or implication with reality as a whole. He 
reminds us in one place that the feeling of certainty which makes 
us dogmatic about any assertion refers usually not to the form in 
which the judgment is expressed, but to reality, with which the 


1 Op. cit., p. 15. 
2 See /bid., p. 14. 
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judgment is involved. So we refer an opponent to the facts as 
to a court of last resort. “We are apt not to distinguish,” he 
says, “ what we aim at expressing from what we succeed in ex- 
pressing.” It is to the former “that our dead level of certainty 
in the ordinary judgment applies.’ 

That science must narrow its field in order to secure results, 
whether practical or theoretical, must of course be granted, but 
within that field the scientist looks not only for a practical postu- 
late, but for the truth about reality. He sets an ideal for him- 
self, hopes if not with full confidence yet steadfastly that he may 
reach an ‘hypothesis’ which shall be adequate to all the relevant 
phenomena. Professor Albee, in an article on the descriptive 
and normative sciences, defines this position as follows: “ Each 
representative of a special science is concerned with the whole of 
experience so far as it is relevant to his problem and capable of 
being dealt with by his methods . . . no science of the real,— 
certainly no developed science,—is merely descriptive, in the nar- 
rower sense of the word; it seeks to explain, i.e., to determine 
the laws of orderly change from its own point of view.”* Scien- 
may then from one point of view be said to 


> 


tific ‘ hypotheses 
partake of the categorical nature of philosophical ideas, since in 
their own field they refer to reality. 

Professor Albee, however, pushes the relationship farther than 
Dr. Bosanquet would be willing to allow. He declares that “ in 
the case of metaphysics . . . as in the case of all the other sci- 
ences considered, we find a science of the real developed in terms 
of its own immanent ideal.”* Its own immanent ideal, accord- 
ing to Professor Albee, is to be as concrete, as inclusive as possi- 
ble. Its greater inclusiveness alone gives it supremacy over the 
special sciences. But, as we have seen and shall see further, from 
Dr. Bosanquet’s point of view the specific difference between 
science and metaphysics cannot be described in quantitative terms. 
The difference is a qualitative difference in purpose. 

Like Lotze, Dr. Bosanquet treats the mechanistic hypothesis as 
being, within its limits, ultimately true. It is chiefly because of 
this conservation of mechanism that his system suggests dual- 


1 Bosanquet, Knowledge and Reality, pp. 122-3. 
2 PuiLosopuicaL, Review, Vol. XVI, p. 41. 
8 Ibid., p. 46. 
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ism and consequently materialism to Dr. McTaggart and others 
of his critics. But he is as careful as Plato and as Hegel were 
to avoid taking such a principle as ‘the uniformity of nature,’ as 
stated by physical science, to be self-conditioned, or final in the 
sense of exhaustive. It is because of Dr. Bosanquet’s single- 
mindedness in his task of characterizing reality that it is so diffi- 
cult for the purposes of such a study as this to disconnect from 
their place in the whole certain aspects of his system. The 
student is possessed sometimes by a fantastic desire to climb to 
the top of the world and from that vantage point to shout the 
whole system in one tremendous affirmation. So well has Dr. 
Bosanquet learned the lesson of Hegel, that metaphysics must 
repudiate abstraction, and be satisfied with nothing less than the 
whole. To be categorical concerning this metaphysics is almost 
as difficult as to deal finally with reality itself. 

The intent to take into consideration ‘the whole body of what 
is experienced’ means that ‘what is given ... in valuation’ 
shall be considered along with all the rest. The expectation that 
reality will be responsive to our thought involves not only atten- 
tion to order and the search for unity in experience,—what might 
be called the adjustment of our prima facie idea of a perfectly 
coherent whole to the whole which is reality—but also the criti- 
cism of our desires in order to ascertain where lies satisfaction, 
how reality is responsive to our idea of the good. Dr. Bosanquet 
writes on the first page of the Principle of Individuality and 
Value, “I am persuaded that if we critically consider what we 
really want and need, we shall find that it can be rationally estab- 
lished by a straightforward argument;” and a little farther 
down, “ What I mean is that the things which are most important 
in man’s experience are also the things which are most certain to 
his thought.” This is the thesis which rounds out the expecta- 
tion of the Absolute idealist. It is of course akin to the Platonic 
identification of the Idea of the Good with absolute reality. 

In the course of a sympathetic presentation of this phase of 
Dr. Bosanquet’s philosophical method one seems to see Mr. Bert- 
rand Russell in the background, about to turn the bright reveal- 
ing light of the comic spirit upon the ‘ strait-waistcoated benevo- 
lent institution’ which he calls idealism. In the beginning of the 
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book in which he illustrates the working of a ‘ scientific method in 
philosophy,’ Mr. Russell states its principles, which are nothing 
if not diametrically opposed to those under consideration in this 
study. Philosophy, he tells us, if it is to be a science, must like 
all the other sciences take the position of ‘ethical neutrality.’ 
Love and hate, for the purposes of philosophy, will be examined 
as processes and found to be very much alike. Their differences 
belong to the field of psychology. ‘In philosophy, hitherto,” he 
says, “ ethical neutrality has been seldom sought and hardly ever 
achieved. Men have remembered their wishes, and have judged 
philosophies in relation to their wishes. . . . In thought, at any 
rate, those who forget good and evil and seek only to know the 
facts are more likely to achieve good than those who view the 
world through the distorting medium of their own desires.”* 
“The philosophy . . . which is to be genuinely inspired by the 
scientific spirit, must deal with somewhat dry and abstract mat- 
ters, and must not hope to find an answer to the practical prob- 
lems of life.’ 

Over against these it is interesting to set a statement from Dr. 
Bosanquet. We have found him saying, for instance, “ The 
outside of what I could hope to achieve would be... to 
establish that a sane and central theory is not full of oddities and 
caprices, but is a rendering, in coherent thought, of what lies at 
the heart of actual life and love.’* It is clear from what has 
already been said that Dr. Bosanquet would be the last to argue 
against the value of an open-minded spirit in philosophy. He 
would be apt to point out, however, that open-mindedness cer- 
tainly has never meant lack of discrimination of material. Even 
from the point of view of a science it is necessary to make choice 
among ‘the facts.’ But the purpose of philosophy is, as we have 
seen, qualitatively different from that of the sciences, is to dis- 
cover what are the universal characters of experience. For this 
purpose we must examine experience in its total effect, and we 
must at least take into consideration good and evil, love and hate, 
and the identities and contrasts between them. 

1 Scientific Method in Philosophy, pp. 27, 28. 


2 Ibid., p. 29. 
8 Principle, p. 30. Italics mine. 
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That the philosopher should preserve open-mindedness in re- 
gard to ethical theories as well as in regard for instance to phys- 
ical theories goes without saying, but there is an obvious differ- 
ence between open-mindedness and neutrality. When once we 
have begun to reflect, we are continually evaluating theories of all 
sorts, including, of course, ethical theories. Such a judgment as 
this which I make on the respective merits of the methods under 
consideration represents what I am, as long as I am so. This 
“does not exclude in principle the openness of all judgment to 
discussion and revision,”* but, given adequate material for the 
action of judgment in any given case, it does exclude neutrality. 

But the crux of the difference in method here is of course the 
attitude toward values. Instead of refusing, as Mr. Russell 
does, to view the world through his own desires,? Dr. Bosanquet 
faces squarely in the opposite direction, and declares that only by 
examining experience in respect to its value can we arrive at 
fully significant results in philosophy, since it is necessary for 
philosophy to choose for its material human conduct in the con- 
crete, and especially ‘what man recognizes as value when his life 
is fullest and his soul at its highest stretch.’ The philosopher’s 
choice of material, which shall enable him to accomplish his pur- 
pose of characterizing the whole, must be guided by a considera- 
tion of values. He must, in short, find out ‘ what we really want 
and need’ before he can come at the ‘ vital ideas’ of philosophy. 

It is especially because of this necessity, which obviously means 
an examination of concrete experience, that Dr. Bosanquet’s 
method has at least as much claim to be called empirical as 
rational, and cannot be accurately described by either term, or 
even by both terms used in alternation. It is undoubtedly to 
Hegel, among modern philosophers, more than to the so-called 
empiricists that Dr. Bosanquet and also some of the radical 

1See op. cit., p. 293. 

2It is interesting to note that Mr. Russell himself requires the “ hopefulness, 
patience, and open-mindedness of science” to be combined “ with something 
of the Greek feeling for beauty in the abstract world of logic and for the ulti- 
mate intrinsic value in the contemplation of truth.” Scientific Method in 
Philosophy, p. 29. Thus a value judgment, which in itself could not, at least 
in the present stage of the science, be regarded from his point of view as 


legitimate material for investigation, is admitted to dominate his whole pro- 
cedure, and Mr. Russell is found to be ‘ consulting his wishes’ after all. 
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empiricists of our day owe their method of attention to con- 
crete experience. For it is evident, from his treatment of insti- 
tutions, of religion and art, and especially from his specific com- 
ment on life in the fine print or addenda in both versions of the 
Logic that Hegel’s real wisdom lies not so much in spinning con- 
nections between categories, as in the interpreting of concrete 
living and thinking. In the course of observation he believes 
himself to have demonstrated the indissoluble unity of experi- 
ence, and to have done away therefore with the distinction be- 
tween percept and concept, between a@ priori and a posteriori, 
between contingent and necessary truth. 

We have looked first at the fundamental expectation guiding 
Dr. Bosanquet’s metaphysics, that reality will be thoroughly re- 
sponsive to thought. This expectation seems to be more than 
the reflective recognition of our everyday attitude of confidence 
toward our world. It suggests a temperamental hopefulness, a 
tendency to notice order and stability in experience. Expanded 
into a method, it leads to a conscious monism, bound, sanely and 
resolutely, to look beyond the immediate given to the meaning of 
experience, and to take everything into consideration. Philos- 
ophy, according to Dr. Bosanquet, is in search of ‘ some vital idea 
or set of ideas’ which shall characterise reality, and so it differs 
from science, since the latter is bent within the scope of a limited 
purpose on working out affirmations applying to factors within 
reality. It is by lookirg at experience critically, in respect to its 
values, by discovering what we want and need, and, so far as 
possible, why we want these things, that Dr. Bosanquet hopes to 
come at the vital idea or set of ideas by which it will be possible 
to criticise and organise the whole of experience. His method 
is not strictly empirical, since he assumes an ultimately intelligible 
and stable nature of reality, but it is by no means rationalistic in 
the old sense of the term, since he is obliged to go directly to the 
most complex and concrete experience for his material. His aim 
is to proceed on the assumption that it is possible to understand 
the world by thinking about it, and at the same time to handle 
experience categorically,—to preserve its integrity. 

MARION CRANE CARROLL. 


Irnaca, N. Y. 


























REALITY AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT IN PLATO. 


II. 


O far we have examined representative ‘goods of the body’ 
\J and ‘goods of the mind,’ with the aim of discovering the 
objective elements in each case, considered apart from the rest, 
by reference to which the dialectician or legislator decides that 
they are of moral worth. It remains to examine, in similar 
detail, representative ‘moral excellences’ and representatives of 
the wider group of social institutions regarded as of ethical sig- 
nificance, in order that, having thus completed our survey of the 
whole field of goods, we may eventually construct a general con- 
clusion as to the general Platonic position concerning the basis 
of the moral judgment. 


7. COURAGE. 


The basis of courage is what we should nowadays call an innate 
psychophysical disposition which manifests itself, on the physio- 
logical side, in accelerated heart-beat, in more rapid respiratory 
and vaso-motor activity, in certain typical muscular contractions, 
etc., the whole being controlled from a definite section of what, 
for Plato, corresponds to our central nervous system (Tim. 70 
A-D). This disposition is found in the higher animals no less 
than in man, and is regarded as instinctive in character (Lach. 
196 E f., Protag. 350 A f.). It corresponds fairly closely in 
principle to what, in our modern textbooks of psychology, is 
known as the instinct of pugnacity. 

This instinctive or physical courage (Laws 963 E) is suscep- 
tible of further development, to some extent in the higher ani- 
mals, but especially in man (Rev. 375 A f., 518 E). A certain 
toughness and ability to endure hunger, cold, and pain without 
wincing, can be developed by certain hardening processes well 
understood in the Spartan discipline (Laws 633 B-D), and a 
more humane system of gymnastic, which educates mind as well 
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as body, can carry this development to a higher level (Laws 791 
B-E). Such education consists essentially in subjecting the 
natural disposition to the control of personal and social ideals of 
life in such a way that the instinctive sympathies of generous 
youth are enlisted upon the side of community ideals, among 
which the growth to manhood has taken place (Rep. 412 C ff.). 
Such direction of pugnacity by right opinion is‘the beginning of 
that control of instinct by reflection which is the essence of the 
higher morality (Rep. 429 B f., Polit. 309 C). The further 
stages are developed in proportion as the youth learns to substi- 
tute for right opinion, knowledge, or a more rational conception 
of what is of fundamental value in community life, and thus 
becomes a fully developed, ethically self-controlled individual. 
In the light of this intelligent loyalty, what was once instinctive 
pugnacity becomes righteous indignation, the resolution and force 
of character which supports every worthy cause, and keeps down 
what is unworthy, whether in the world of men without, or in the 
world of brute desires within (Gorg. 491 B, Cratyl. 413 E f.). 
In modern terminology, the element of conation, which received 
a specific direction in the instinct of pugnacity, has become trans- 
muted into the higher complex known as will, which, in the ethic- 
ally self-conscious individual, functions in the service of reason 
and of the higher life (Phzdo 68 D f.). 

For Greek thought, the typical situation in which such courage 
is seen at its best is on the battlefield, when the courageous man 
stands fast in the ranks, obeying his officers, and enduring death 
in the service of the community and its ideals, rather than accept- 
ing defeat or slavery (Lach. 190 E f., Rep. 386 B). But Plato 
never fails to point out the presence of the same spirit in other 
situations of life, in sickness, in poverty, on ship-board (Lach. 
191 D f.), in political, judicial, and philosophical life, and gen- 
erally, in the presence of temptation and pleasure no less than in 
the presence of fear and pain (Lach. 194 A, Euthyd. 275 C-D). 
His position is, that every sort of life needs courage, or cheerful 
resolution and loyalty, and that this courage is properly the ally 
of reason—not the reason of the technical expert, of the profes- 
sional soldier or sailor who is unafraid just so long as his science 
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tells him no real danger is present (Lach. 192 E f., Protag. 350 
A f.)—but the reason of the more general and philosophical kind, 
which consists in an objective appreciation of the values of things, 
and leaves its possessor undaunted in the face of social disappro- 
bation and contempt no less than of physical danger and death, 
provided only that he can hold fast to what his reason convinces 
him is the right (Laws 646 E f.). It is, in fact, the rational con- 
. viction that the most fundamental value in the universe is the 
Idea of Good, which is the philosophical basis and intellectually 
sustaining element in the reflective virtue of courage (Phado 
68 D f.). 

How far is courage a good? The natural instinct of pugnacity 
is, of course, of no moral value in itself. Unless guided by rea- 
son, it is liable to be harmful to its possessor and to the com- 
munity (Polit. 307 B f.). Its value depends wholly upon how it 
is used. Employed in the service of irrational or anti-social ends, 
it is an evil (Lach. 192 C-D, Men. 88 A-B). Used as the staunch 
ally of reason, as an element in the higher civic and philosophical 
life, in the service of law and order, whether civic or philosoph- 
ical, it is a good. Stated briefly, it is the presence of law, order, 
and rational insight which make, of the natural instinct of pug- 
nacity, something morally valuable, a ‘ good.’ 


8. TEMPERANCE OR SELF-CONTROL. 


The basis of temperance is a certain innate disposition, a nat- 
ural tendency towards quietness, orderliness, obedience to law, 
and minding one’s own business (Charm. 159 B, etc.). This is 
associated with a certain slowness and steadiness both of mind 
and of body (Rep. 503 B-C, Polit. 306 C ff.), an evenness of 
temper and a certain freedom from passion and the promptings 
of appetite (Phado 68 C f., Laws 733 E f.), and a marked tend- 
ency towards pacifism or even fatalism, in private no less than in 
public relations (Rep. 549 C f.). Mistrusting impulse, and ab- 
horring excitement in any shape or form, it shrinks from the un- 
ruly spontaneity of pleasure-seeking and of the joi de vivre (Rep. 
559 A f., Epist. 326 M f.), no less than from the rough-and- 
tumble competition of business or of public life (Rep. 485 D-E, 
490 B f.). 
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Gentleness, refinement, tendermindedness—what has such a re- 
tiring disposition to do in our work-a-day world, in the stern 
business of living? The answer, for Plato, depends wholly upon 
the degree of intellectual insight with which the disposition is 
associated. Such a disposition leans naturally and inevitably 
upon something stronger, something more robust than itself. In 
the lower stages of enlightenment, it tends to look outside itself 
for the vigor and decision which it lacks, tends to look to the 
more dominant will and unhesitating command of other men. At 
this level, it practically invites aggression and exploitation in the 
struggle for existence (Polit. 307 E f.). At a higher stage of 
enlightenment—the stage of right opinion—it seeks this strength 
in the laws and usages of the community, cooperating in every 
possible way with the government, and seeking from the wisdom 
of political superiors that rule of life which it still fails to find 
for itself (Rep. 412 C f.). At the highest stage—the level at 
which right opinion becomes transmuted into knowledge or phi- 
losophical insight—respect for the law of the community becomes 
reverence for the moral law which is found within (Crito 47 D, 
Charm. 157 A), and those who have attained to this stage of 
enlightenment, while still retaining their sense of community 
values, become ethically mature, self-conscious and self-controlled 
personalities (Charm. 170 D, etc., Gorg. 491 D-E). 

This level once reached, development does not, however, come 
to a stop. The insight which philosophy brings makes it impos- 
sible for the temperate man to continue to retain the one-sided 
refinement and shrinking from public life which have hitherto 
been his most pronounced characteristics. By associating with 
these feminine characteristics somewhat manlier qualities (Polit. 
308 E ff.), he learns gradually to overcome his natural diffidence 
(Rep. 410 B ff.), and undertakes, from a profound sense of duty 
and of the needs of the community, the functions of leadership 
in public life (Rep. 519 E f.), retiring finally, only when the ap- 
proach of old age justifies such retirement, to the philosophical 
contemplation which he loves and in which he feels most com- 
pletely at home (Rep. 498 B-C). 

Where, in this gradual development, does the natural disposi- 
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tion pass over into the reflective virtue of temperance? The 
transition takes place at the level of right opinion. In view of 
the distinction between right opinion and philosophical insight, 
Plato at times even speaks of two virtues of temperance, the one 
at the lower level, the level of acceptance, docility, obedience, co- 
operation with the directions of superior insight (Laws 710 A, 
Rep. 431 D f.), the other at the higher level at which insight in- 
volves the duty of imposing upon oneself the burdens of leader- 
ship. At this higher level, Plato emphasizes more especially the 
problems connected with self-knowledge—by which he seems to 
mean largely a knowledge of one’s own capacities and limitations 
(Charm. 164 D ff.)—and the two aspects of (1) obedience and 
(2) self-knowledge seem at first sight disparate. But for the 
maturer thought of Plato, both are intimately connected. The 
bond which unites them is the service of the community, and 
from this standpoint, Plato tends to speak of temperance as the 
virtue, not of one section of the community, not exclusively of 
those who accept the burdens of leadership, nor in any special 
sense of those who accept the principle of taking their orders 
from above, but rather as the harmony and agreement of the 
whole community on this point—the intelligent acceptance of con- 
trol on the one hand, and the intelligent imposition of control on 
the other—in the interest, in both cases, of the community as a 
whole. This is the essence of the civic virtue of temperance 
(Rep. 442 C-D). 

What is it about temperance which makes it a good? In the 
first place, the disposition itself has in it tendencies which, for 
Greek feeling, inevitably make for happiness and the higher life. 
Its moderation, its sense of the value of orderliness and law, 
makes it ready to accept naturally and at the level of feeling, the 
truths which a more intellectual insight will some day discover 


and confirm, and it is thus physically attuned to the nature of a 
universe in which law and order are the most pronounced char- 
acteristics (Gorg. 508 A). Again, such a disposition is docile, 
and lends itself to the higher education. Indeed, without a cer- 
tain degree of submissiveness and acceptance, the higher develop- 
ment which education brings would be out of the question. These 
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two elements then, (1) the natural kinship with reason, and (2) 
the docility, the willingness to accept what reason brings, are ele- 
ments of virtue in the disposition itself. 

What is important here is not the readiness to accept the lead- 
ership of others, as such. For that may be mere weakness, and 
may lead to the exploitation and eventual enslavement of the 
community (Polit. 307 E, 309 A). It is rather the objectivity 
of the disposition, its kinship with the rational law which is at the 
basis of things, its willingness to recognize and accept what 
reason brings, which makes the disposition itself of ethical sig- 
nificance. Not the tendency to accept guidance, but the tendency 
to follow an opinion which is right, is the basis of its value. It 
is, in other words, not the mere presence of a sense of law and 
order, which makes the disposition of value from an ethical 
standpoint, but rather the presence of a sense of values which is 
guided by reason, whether this is at the level of right opinion or 
at the more advanced level of philosophical insight. Plato even 
goes so far as to state that only at the level of philosophical in- 
sight can we be truly and completely temperate (Phado 68 C-D). 
But, as a rule, his position is that temperance is a good, and leads 
towards the higher kind of happiness, precisely so far as it is an 
element in the life in which our sense of the value of law and 
order is enlightened by reason. We cannot all be leaders, but 
we can all be temperate, and can devote ourselves to the control 
of instinct by reason, and to the intelligent organization of the 


community life. 
9g. JUSTICE. 


Man is essentially gregarious. He has an instinctive feeling 
for herd or group life, with all which this involves. This feeling 
is universal. Every member of the group shares it to some de- 
gree (Protag. 322 C ff.), and if there are any members in whom 
it is very weak, these are universally regarded as pathological, 
abnormal, and, as militating against the existence of group life, 
are rightly put to death at the hands of the group (Gorg. 525 
B-D, Laws 862 E f.). This elementary sense of the value of 
group life furnishes the raw material out of which the cardinal 
virtue of justice is gradually developed. 
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How does this development take place? Stated roughly and in 
general terms, it takes place in proportion as knowledge becomes 
substituted for instinctive feeling—that is to say, in proportion 
as the relations between members of the group to one another 
and to the group as a whole—relations implicit in the feeling for 
herd-life—become explicitly recognized and definitely stamped as 
essential elements of social value. In this process two levels are 
to be noticed, the levels (1) of right opinion and (2) of knowl- 
edge in the strict sense. Right opinion, consisting mainly in an 
acceptance of social tradition and in the development of a con- 
servative moral sense which judges in accord with the general 
ideals of the group (Theet. 167 C, Laws 864 A), is inculcated, 
not merely by public education in the state schools, but by all the 
devices by which society enforces social standards, including at 
the one extreme what we may call the spirit of the community 
or the social atmosphere, and at the other the definitely organized 
technical instrument of indictment in the law-courts (Protag. 
326 C ff., Rep. 492 B ff.). At this level, justice appears to be 
closely connected with the law and the law-courts. Each com- 
munity passes laws in the interest of the group as a whole (Laws 
714 Cf.), and the courts which administer and enforce such laws 
are the outward and visible manifestation of justice (Apof. 24 
D-E). Just action, for the individual, consists in conforming 
to the laws (Crito 50 C ff.), and the final repositories of com- 
munity standards and real moral educators of the group are the 
judges who interpret the laws (Polit. 305 B-D). 

A higher level is attained when, for opinion of this sort, knowl- 
edge in the strict sense is substituted. When we know, with the 
certainty of the finished dialectician, that the relations of mem- 
bers of a group to one another and to the group as a whole must, 
in consistency, be of such and such a kind—.e., when we realize 
what is involved in the ideal of a genuine community, e.g., that 
every member is to have his due and no more than his due, and 
that his due is relative, not only to his service, but especially to 
the needs of the community as a whole, and that he lives his true 
life only as a loyal member of the social organism (Rep. 496 E, 
etc.)—we are not far from the end. The end is reached when 
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we realize that the principle of organic unity, which we perceive 
to be essential to community organization (Rep. 462 A ff.), is also 
of cosmic significance, and that the universe as a whole is based 
upon this principle, the Idea of Good (Rep. 505 A ff.)—then, 
indeed, we have seen the ultimate vision, and cannot but devote 
ourselves to making real in human life also, as far as may be, the 
principle of rational order which we have beheld (Symp. 210 
D f.). This is justice in the higher sense, the only sense which 
is truly objective and final (Cratyl. 412 C f., Rep. 508 D, etc.). 

If we ask how far, and for what reasons, justice is regarded 
as a good, we must make certain distinctions. Mere gregarious- 
ness is, in itself, neither good nor bad. Whether, in certain cir- 
cumstances, it is capable of becoming morally valuable, depends 
wholly upon the degree of enlightenment with which it is asso- 
ciated (Men. 88 B-D). At the level of right opinion, such en- 
lightened social feeling is regarded as a good much as medicine 
is regarded as a good (Rep. 357 B ff.). It is a sine qua non of 
social living that men should voluntarily refrain from anti-social 
acts, and we should all choose an ordered social existence in pref- 
erence to the war of all against all (Rep. 351 A f.). But there 
is much of the old Adam in each one of us. Our natural in- 
stincts are adapted to a more primitive stage of civilization, and 
seek only their own immediate gratification. We all naturally 
desire to be supermen, acting, like Gyges with his ring, without 
regard to what le bon bourgeois calls good and evil (Rep. 358 
E ff.). The ring being, however, unfortunately mythical, bitter 
experience has taught a race of weaklings that it is better to 
exercise a measure of control over such instincts, and to agree to 
accept a conventional standard in order to maintain community 
existence. The principle recognized in this social compact, the 
principle which presides over the ordered life of the group, is 
justice. The value of justice is thus medicinal, as the value of a 
strict diet is medicinal. We all hunger after forbidden pleas- 
ures, but for fear of unpleasant consequences agree to follow the 
regimen prescribed by reason. Justice is thus good, not in itself, 
but for its consequences (Rep. 362 E ff., Laws 889 E f.). 

The above represents the state of mind of the ordinary good 
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citizen, who does not rise above the level of right opinion. He 
has a feeling which bids him obey the laws and do the right thing 
by the community, but he lacks knowledge, and his theory is un- 
sound. The theory, of itself, would fall back into the sophistic 
deification of Might, and would thus be inconsistent with any 
sound theory of Right (Rep. 367 C). At the higher level which 
is attained by philosophic insight, justice is seen to be a good, 
not only because it is, in the long run, the best policy, nor merely 
because it is fundamental for every human virtue—on the ground 
that activities essentially social must logically be based upon the 
principle which makes social life possible (Protag. 322 B ff., Rep. 
433 A ff., etc.)—but especially because it is the ultimate prin- 
ciple upon which God has constructed the universe, in making 
it His own image (Tim. 29 E f.). What makes justice a good, 
is thus, not only its regard for law and order, but especially its 
objectivity, its regard for a law and order which are the Divine 
law and the Divine order, a law and an order which are absolutely 
final (Rep. 612 B ff., Laws 757 B-D). 


10. ART. 


All animals delight in motion. Frisking, gambolling, the twitch- 
ing of limb or tail, the exercise of the vocal cords—all such 
motions, however spasmodic and chaotic, give pleasure, express 
and intensify the animal joy in living, in a way which is primitive, 
instinctive (Laws 653 D-E, 673 C). Regulated motion, motion 
governed by measure, rhythm, and recurring accent, the con- 
trol of instinct by a feeling for law and order, is not found in 
all animals. The disposition to control the joyous abandon of 
animal motility, to re-shape it in terms of measure and rhythm, 
of harmony and balanced order, is specifically human, and is 
regarded by Plato as the basis of art in all its forms (Phileb. 26 
A-B, Laws 672 C, 815 E f.). First comes the choric dance, the 
general community expression of community feeling (Laws 653 
E f., 763 D), then the more specialized art-forms: music, whose 
proper function is to follow the words of the chant and mark the 
beat of the dance (Rep. 397 B, 398 D, 400 D), poetry, now sev- 
ered from its connection with music and dancing, and appearing 
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in the complex forms of the drama and epic (Rep. 392 C ff.), 
pictorial art, the representation in color-patterns or in sculptured 
forms of the scenes and figures which appeal to the artist (Ion 
532 E f., Cratyl. 423 C f.), and the other arts, great and small. 
As life has become more complex, the older, simpler art-forms 
have ceased to satisfy, and the specialized development of music, 
poetry, and painting has led to a search for new rhythms and har- 
monies, bizarre combinations and fantastic art-patterns (Rep. 
372 E f., etc.), until the art of our moderns has become estranged 
from its original function of enhancing community feeling in the 
choric dance. 

Nor is this entirely to be wondered at. The artist is not a 
being of superior insight, understanding what he does and why 
he does it (Laws 719 B f.). Artistic creation is not a matter of 
sober planning, of rational deliberation (Phzedr. 245 A, 265 B). 
The artist is possessed, inspired. He is under the influence of 
enthusiasm, passion, a frenzy akin to delirium (Euthyph. 3 C, 
Phzdr. 244 A ff.), and follows his feeling whithersoever it may 
lead. He is freakish, unaccountable, irresponsible. The really 
responsible entity is the community itself (Rep. 492 A ff.). Art 
is a social product. In the patriarchal village, art expresses itself 
in songs and dances of an Arcadian simplicity, hymns of praise 
and worship, the reflection of the traditions, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of the group. In our luxurious modern age, when there is 
no longer any true unity in the state, and the modern citizens have 
lost their old-time single-mindedness towards virtue (Rep. 372 E, 
etc.), art also becomes decadent, emphasizing the ridiculous, 
effeminate, and base in human conduct, imitating the senseless 
noises of animals, and even reproducing the utterly meaningless 
sounds and sights of inanimate nature (Rep. 395 D f., efc.). 

The artist is thus an irresponsible imitator of the sounds and 
sights around him, possessed of the singular gift of enhancing 
and intensifying for the feeling of his audience, whatever his 
hand has touched. Reduced to the non-artistic form of unpreten- 
tious narrative prose, the significance of his creations is often 
paltry enough (Rep. 601 B). But rhythm and harmony have a 
charm for our feelings, whether our reason approves or not (Rep. 
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4o1 D f., Laws 656 A ff.), and under the spell of the artist’s 
wizardry we may be led to say and do many things at which our 
sober common sense would look askance (Rep. 604 D ff., Laws 
719 B-C). Art is thus a dangerous weapon, and may react upon 
the community which permits untrammelled artistic creation, with 
fatal results. Simple and innocent-appearing innovations may 
have consequences of wide-reaching importance (Rep. 424 B f.), 
and may intensify and accelerate the tendency towards disrup- 
tion and disunion which is so marked a feature of fourth-century 
democracy (Gorg. 501 D ff., Rep. 562 B ff.). 

What is the attitude of the philosopher towards this child-like 
but dangerous figure? Plato seems to hesitate between two main 
attitudes. At times, impressed by the enormous power of art, 
and of the potential danger to the community which yields to its 
charm, he is for banishing forever the whole tribe of artists from 
his ideal state. That way, and that way alone, safety lies.t But 
this, after all, is a somewhat crude way of loosening the Gordian 
knot, and in general Plato prefers another method. The artist 
can create, but cannot judge the value of his creations. The phi- 
losopher-statesman has an accurate sense of values, but cannot 
create (Phzdr. 245 A, 265 B). Let the statesman, then, apply 
his standards of value to the creations of the artist, permitting 
some and suppressing others in accordance with these standards,, 
and the problem is solved (Rep. 377 B, etc., Laws 817 D-E). A 
strict censorship will see to it that only art-works which enhance 
community feeling and emphasize the fundamental value of com- 
munity living, shall see the light of day (Rep. 389 D, etc.). As 
an educative influence, art can so train the feelings of the young 
that they will welcome virtue as a thing of beauty, and reason as 
an old and trusted friend (Protag. 326 A—-B, Rep. 376 E, etc.). 
So too for the older citizens ; art can make them realize the charm 
of civic duty and the glory of defensive war (Rep. 396 C f., 399 
A f., Laws 814 E ff.). Such, and such alone, is the function of 
art in the ideal state. Anything which enhances community 
values is to be encouraged; anything which tends towards inno- 


1 Rep. 605 B, 607 B. Artists have nothing to do with civic justice, as a rule, 
and are thus at best superfluous in the ethical state (Rep. 373 A-C, 308 A, 
399 E). 
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vations and the following after strange art-patterns, is to be sup- 
pressed. For the philosopher alone knows what are the true 
patterns of life, and will see to it that these, and these alone, are 
intensified and made beautiful by art. 

If we ask, then, how far art is a good, the answer is simple. 
Art has an enormous power over men for good or ill, but in itself 
is strictly non-moral. As such, it must either be banished from 
the ethical community, or must be made to serve community ends. 
As an element in the good life, regulated by the law and order 
recognized by philosophic insight as objective and final, it is a 
good. It is the presence of such law and such order alone, which 
makes it good.” 


11. Law. 


Law is a sine qua non of group life. Every social group, in 
the course of the natural struggle for existence, is called upon to 
face certain problems: (a) problems arising out of the struggle 
with the natural environment, such as the never-ending battle 
with disease, and the maintenance of an adequate food-supply 
for the group; (b) problems arising out of the competition of 
other social groups, such as the exchange of commodities in the 
way of trade, or the establishment of settled relations by diplo- 
macy or war (Rep. 373 D f., Laws 7o9 A f., 766 D ff.); (c) 
problems arising within the group itself from the inherent diffi- 
culty of enforcing co-operation in the interest of the group as a 
whole, upon units whose diverse and competing interests tend 
towards the disruption of the group: e.g., economic problems 
produced by disparity of possessions, and the whole mass of 
problems produced by lust for power on the part of individual 
would-be supermen (Rep. 421 B, etc.). Such problems force 
themselves upon the social group, and inevitably set their stamp 

1 Symp. 218 E, Phaedr, 249 D. Plato implies at times that art which does 
not serve the community spirit is bad as art, and that, as art functions by 
introducing law and order into the otherwise meaningless, the most artistic 
creation would introduce the Divine law and the ideal order, so that the 
philosopher with his vision of the Idea would be the best artist. But his 
knowledge of the actual processes of artistic creation is inconsistent with this, 


and the function of art is, in general, regarded as strictly subordinate to a 
non-creative, non-artistic, philosophical insight. 
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upon the organization of the community. War, famine, and dis- 
ease, no less than party-feuds or economic competition, express 
themselves by producing within the group a definite structure in 
the form of habits, customs, and explicit laws, called forth to 
meet the situation (Rep. 470 A ff.), and eventually constituting, 
in their totality, a concentrated expression of the history and evo- 
lution of the group as a whole.’ 

So far considered, law, in its main outlines, is not subjective, 
artificial, or arbitrary, but reflects, in the civic structures and cen- 
tralized authority within the group, the working of great natural 
forces, and is to be regarded as objective, natural, and even 
Divine (Laws 624 A f., Min. 313 A ff.). As the civic group, 
however, gradually attains to self-consciousness, law ceases to be 
the natural reaction to an objective situation, and becomes a 
matter of deliberate experimentation on the part of individuals 
or groups, a definite attempt to regulate community organization 
and manipulate the authority of law in the interest of certain 
ideas (Gorg. 482 E ff., Rep. 343 B ff.). In this process we can 
distinguish two levels, (1) the level of opinion, and (2) the level 
of knowledge or philosophic insight. At the lower level, the 
opinion seems to prevail that, as the function of law is to maintain 
the unity of the group, the first duty of government—the central- 
ized authority arising naturally in the struggle for community 
existence—is to preserve itself. Party and class legislation is 
legislation in the interest of the governing body, and—at the level 
of opinion—this seems the natural and proper way of preserving 
the unity of the group as a whole (Laws 714 B f.). Legislation 
seems thus properly expressive of the interest of the stronger or 
ruling caste, and ordinary political opinion in fourth-century 
Greece does not appear to have been capable of rising above this 
conception. At the higher level, however, such a notion of the 
function of legislation is seen to be hopelessly inconsistent with 


1 This is especially noted in the cases of Crete and Sparta (Crito 52 E, Rep. 
544 A ff., Hipp. Maj. 283 E). It is also maintained that the constitution is a 
reflection of the character of the citizens (Laws 766 D ff.). 

2 Rep. 343 B f. For this there were, no doubt, historical reasons. The vic- 
tory over the Persians, followed by the conversion of Delian League into 
Athenian Empire, made inevitable an imperialistic tendency in legislation. 
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the maintenance of the unity of the whole group. Disregard of 
the rights of minorities is one of the chief causes of disruption 
in states, and class-legislation is regarded by Plato as a main 
factor in the decadence which was spreading so rapidly over the 
faction-torn cities of his own time (Rep. 521 A-B, 550 C ff.). 
For the philosopher, the only proper function of deliberate legis- 
lation is to ensure the unity of the group as a whole, not by pass- 
ing laws in the interest of a single class or caste, but by so edu- 
cating all classes of the community that they come to be per- 
meated by a common spirit, the spirit of social service, to be 
realized precisely by means of the diversity of interests and 
powers which each individual citizen can learn to direct to the 
common good (Rep. 423 B f., 462 A ff.). This philosophic ideal 
is sketched in the Republic and Laws, and its details are too 
numerous even to mention. But the general principle underlying 
the philosophic idea of the function of law is, clearly and beyond 
doubt, the interest of the community as a whole, and that interest 
is understood as co-partnership with God in establishing upon 
earth laws modelled after patterns which are objective and 
Divine in the highest sense (Rep. 540 A-B, etc.). 

Law, then, arises as a natural reaction against forces, whether 
external or internal, which threaten the existence of the com- 
munity. In the more primitive stages of social development, it 
is almost wholly unreflective; but as political self-consciousness 
evolves, laws become man-made attempts to alter the constitution 
of the group in the interest of individuals or of principles. Class- 
legislation is inconsistent with the continued existence of the 
group as a unity, but legislation based upon rational and objective 
principles ensures to the citizens the. highest development of 
which they are capable. Thus understood, how far is law a 
‘good ’? 

Not all laws are good. Indeed, so little love has Plato for 
laws and law-making’ (Lach. 196 B, Thezxt. 172 C f.), that his 
thought may be thrown into the form of a dilemma. Either the 
citizens are at the level of opinion, or they have reached the level 
of philosophic insight. If they are at the level of opinion, no 
amount of tinkering with the details of the constitution will ever 
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succeed in producing results of permanent value (Rep. 425 B ff.), 
while for those who have attained to philosophic insight, laws are 
a simple impertinence, if not directly harmful (Polit. 293 A ff., 
Laws 875 C f.). In either case, they seem to be useless. But 
where the citizens are not all at one and the same level of devel- 
opment, the leaders who have insight can use the institution of 
law as a kind of pis aller, to educate the mass of their fellow- 
citizens and lead them gradually in the direction of virtue. 
Human nature being what it is, no real progress towards right 
living is possible apart from law (Laws 766 D ff.). But this 
must be law interpreted and enforced by men of genuine insight, 
if the results are to be of moral value. Only so far as the speci- 
fic enactments are modelled after Divine patterns, and are per- 
petually re-shaped to meet changing circumstances (Polit. 294 
‘A f., 299 E f.), can law be regarded as a force which makes for 
moral betterment. It is a good precisely so far as it expresses 
the structure of the ideal community, which is rational, objective, 
and truly Divine (Rep. 497 B f., etc.). 


12. PHILOSOPHY. 


Man naturally desires to know. He reaches out after new ex- 
periences, new sounds, new sights, new tastes. Anything which 
stimulates retina or tympanum, anything which titillates palate 
or nostril, awakens into activity cognitive processes whose mere 
functioning, as such, is associated with an immediate and instinc- 
tive satisfaction (Tim. 64 A f., Laws 653 D f.). This itch to 
handle for oneself, to look at and listen to everything in one’s 
environment which arouses cognitive interest, is what we now- 
adays call curiosity, and is the instinctive basis of all further 
development of a specifically intellectual character (Rep. 375 
E, etc.). 

The natural urge of curiosity leads primarily to the enlarge- 
ment of experience at the sensory level. It is seeing, feeling, 
handling, etc., i.e., simple experiences of a sensory kind, which 
give the most primitive and the most universal satisfaction of this 
impulse (Phileb. 54 E). But the satisfaction which they yield 
is not final. The cognitive disposition is synthetic. There is in 
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us something which expects and demands orderliness, consistency, 
and rationality in our experiences, and in so far as our new sen- 
sations conflict with one another and refuse to settle down into a 
single cognitive system, our expectation of orderliness receives 
a shock. This shock to our natural demand that the world and 
the idealizing tendencies of our own minds shall be in pre-estab- 
lished harmony, constitutes an obstacle to our cognitive impulse, 
throws us back upon ourselves and awakens resistance, an accept- 
ance of the challenge, a determination to decide the conflict and 
obtain cognitive satisfaction before some higher court than that 
of mere sensation (Rep. 522 C ff., Theet. 155 D). The desire to 
know is thus raised above the merely sensory level, and reaches 
the higher levels of ideation and of reason. At the ideational 
level, the level of ‘opinion,’ most men remain satisfied. With 
the large majority of mankind, the cognitive impulse can no fur- 
ther go (Rep. 476 B f., 479 E). It remains largely sensory—for 
what is opinion but sub-consciously synthesized sensation ?—and 
conceals its ultimate failure to solve our obstinate questionings, 
by a great busy-ness, a plunging into a vast multiplicity of half- 
developed theories and partially organized masses of experience, 
making up in breadth what it lacks in depth, and keeping steadily 
outside of real philosophy (Rep. 484 B f., 490 A). With a few 
chosen mortals, however, the cognitive impulse goes further (Rep. 
526 B-C). As sensations and memories were synthesized into 
opinions (Phileb. 38 B ff.), so opinions in their turn become 
synthesized into Ideas (Rep. 524 A ff., Polit. 277 E f.), and 
finally the systems of Ideas or laws which constitute the special 
sciences, become synthesized, at least in outline and in terms of 
their most fundamental presuppositions, so as to compose a single 
system which is ultimate, inasmuch as it organizes the whole field 
of possible knowledge by means of a single all-pervading prin- 
ciple, a principle which is not merely convenient as a means of 
introducing unity and system into the pre-suppositions which 
underlie our jostling sciences, but is also objective, the ultimate 
principle in accordance with which God has constructed the uni- 
verse (Rep. 510 B ff., Soph. 253 C f.). Thus to penetrate to the 
utmost bounds of the mundus intelligibilis, and, in the light of the 
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ultimate principle, the Idea of Good, to devote oneself to the task 
of working over and reorganizing the whole of human experi- 
ence, theoretical and practical (Gorg. 484 C, Euthyd. 288 D f., 
Tim. 88 B-C), is to live the life which is the life of philosophy, 
the highest and most blessed life possible to man, the life which 
substitutes intellect for sensation, and reflective reason for animal 
instinct, and makes of man a self-knowing and deliberate co- 
worker with God (Phedo 64 A ff.). 

To ask how far such a life is to be regarded as a good, may 
seem, on the face of it, absurd. And yet, there is a point in 
asking such a question. For if we look at the actual facts of ex- 
perience, it seems doubtful whether the most esteemed and val- 
uable citizens are to be sought in the ranks of professional stu- 
dents of philosophy (Gorg. 486 A f., Rep. 487 D, etc.). For the 
individual and for the state, devotion to philosophy may consti- 
tute a real danger, and instinct, habit, and a conservative accept- 
ance of the conventions approved in the experience of the race 
may well seem a safer guide than speculative research (Rep. 497 
D f., 537 E ff.). For ordinary educated opinion in fourth- 
century Greece, withdrawal from practical life for the purpose of 
philosophical study is admittedly valuable during the adolescent 
period. A little philosophy opens the mind and broadens the 
range of interests (Rep. 487 C-D). But there is such a thing as 
too much training, and an unduly protracted adolescence unfits 
the seminarist for the active business of life. Practical life needs 
quick decisions, and prolonged pondering over the eternal ques- 
tionings which, after all, lead nowhere, makes the student gauche, 
unpractical, immature, useless both to himself and to the com- 
munity (Gorg. 484 C f.). Young men with the qualities of char- 
acter and intellect which lead to success in such studies, should 
not be permitted to fritter away their potential value to the com- 
munity. The crying need of the age is for trained leaders, and 
men who possess the qualities for such leadership should be com- 
pelled to enter public life as soon as their training is reasonably 
complete. Nothing but physical unfitness or some disqualifying 
one-sidedness of character is acceptable as an excuse for con- 
tinuing academic studies beyond the adolescent period (Gorg. 
485 B ff., cf. Rep. 496 B-C). 
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To this appeal to the facts of experience, what is Plato's 
answer? Heaccepts the premisses, admits the justice of the reas- 
oning, but denies the finality of the conclusions. It is true that 
many of the devotees of philosophy are eccentric, immature in 
judgment, unfitted for leadership, useless to themselves and to 
the community (Rep. 495 C f., 535 C f.). But the fault lies, not 
with philosophy as such, but rather with the personality of the 
actual professionals, or with the social environment, or both. 
Strong social pressure in the direction of practical affairs, means 
deserting theoretical studies too early and throwing oneself into 
the illiberal influences of party politics (Rep. 489 D ff., 498 A f.). 
What public life lacks is, not half-trained leaders, but leaders 
whose training has been carried much further—far enough at 
least to overcome the will to power and to make the students 
realize the worthlessness of personal ambition to individual and 
community alike (Phzdo 68 C f., Rep. 496 B f., etc.). For the 
rest, Plato devises means to provide practical experience and 
avoid the admitted ills of unduly protracted study, and recognizes 
the right of the community to compel its trained students to enter 
public service, though at an age much later than that required by 
ordinary opinion (Rep. 519 C f., 539 E f.). Safeguarded by 
proper tests for candidates—tests of character as well as tests of 
intelligence (Rep. 503 E f., etc.), and with proper provision for 
practical experience as well as for theoretical studies, most of 
the dangers are averted, and the life which fits the student for the 
transvaluation of traditional values (Rep. 540 A f.) and the guid- 
ance of the community towards the city of God, is of the utmost 
worth both to himself and to the community. 

What is it, which makes philosophy a good? Curiosity, of it- 
self, has no particular moral value, and ‘opinion,’ as we have 
seen, is good only so far as it is right or true, i.e., so far as it 
approximates to philosophic insight. It is, then, philosophy itself 
which is good, and what makes it good is precisely its insight into 
the Idea of Good. In studying great principles, something of 
their greatness enters our lives and frees us from vulgar tempta- 
tions (Rep. 500 B f., etc.). We learn gradually to reshape our 
lives and the lives of those entrusted to our charge, in terms of 
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these ideal principles, and by means of such studies the Idea of 
Good comes to have a habitation in our personal lives and in the 
social group in which we are leaders (Rep. 540 A f.). Philos- 
ophy is thus a good, precisely because it is par excellence the 
realization of the ideal life, the making real, in human experience, 
of ideals or laws which are not only inspiring to the imagination, 
but are objective and Divine in a literal sense, the ultimate laws 
which express the true nature of the Real (Soph. 253 C'f., Laws 


903 B f.). 


So far, we have considered somewhat in detail examples repre- 
sentative of the whole field of recognized goods, with the aim of 
discovering, in each case taken by itself, what are the special 
features which commend it to the philosophic judgment. We 
should now be in a position to sum up our individual conclusions, 
in order to discover, if possible, what precisely are the objective 
elements present throughout the whole range of such cases, what 
attributes are common to all goods, what characteristics are ap- 
prehended by philosophic insight as justly entitling phenomena 
which possess those characteristics to be regarded as members 
of the class, ‘ goods.’ 

As we look over the cases studied, one result stands out with 
unexpected clearness.*. All goods have this one feature in com- 
mon, that they express measure, organization, proportion, law. 
Thus Health is the harmony resulting from a certain organization 
of the four bodily elements, Wealth is good as far as it is acquired 
and expended with a certain regard for law and order and the 
system of social values, Pleasure is good so far as our hedonic 
feelings take on a certain stable structure in accordance with the 
laws discovered by intellect. Again, what is Memory but organ- 
ized sensory experience, consisting of elements abstracted from 
the flux of sensation and taking on the beginnings of that organi- 
zation which gives us Opinion? So too Intellectual Acumen is 
the efficient grasp of the laws revealed by methodic organization 
of experience, and Right Opinion is characterized especially by 


1As the evidence for what follows rests wholly upon what has preceded, 
references already given will not be repeated. 
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its orderly reproduction of the system of social and cosmic values. 
So also with the moral virtues. Courage represents the organiza- 
tion of instinctive pugnacity in terms of a system of values. Tem- 
perance is a passive disposition which acquires moral worth only 
by taking on the coloring and structure of law and order, and 
Justice is the herd-instinct reorganized so as to reproduce, in 
community life, a structure patterned upon the final system of 
values which is dominated by the Idea of Good. Again, Art— 
essentially the introduction of measure, proportion, law, into our 
sensory experience—is good from a moral viewpoint precisely as 
it is the beauty of systematic and orderly living, and of right com- 
munity values, which it intensifies and enhances. So too Law is 
a civic structure of a systematic kind, and Philosophy—the final 
vision of the Ideas—leads to the complete reorganization of ex- 
perience in terms of law and order. 

Law and order, then, are essential objective elements in every- 
thing regarded as good. Law and order—any law and any 
order? Is there something about law and order as such, which 
constitutes them elements of objective value? Let us consider. 
This can hardly be the case, at least without further qualification. 
Health of body, for all its Gesetzlichkeit, is no absolute or uncon- 
ditioned good. It is only to the man who is himself good, and 
exercises a certain degree of insight into higher values, that health 
is of moral worth. So too with money and possessions, with 
pleasure, with memory and intellectual acumen. These are of 
moral worth only to men of character and insight into higher 
values. So also of courage, temperance, art, and law: it is in- 
sight into higher values alone, which gives these ethical worth— 
the kind of insight which distinguishes the man of right opinion 
and, above all, the philosopher. 

What does it mean, this qualification—that it is only to men of 
character and insight that what the world regards as ‘goods’ 
are of genuine moral worth? Men of character presumably use 
these goods in the service of right ends, and men of insight know 
how to use them, know what ends are right. It is as elements in 
the ‘higher’ life, the life of moral and intellectual excellence— 
as elements in the service of community values, in a community 
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which makes a maximum of moral and intellectual life possible 
for its members—that these goods, health, money, art, and the 
rest, are of genuine worth. That is to say, one thing, and one 
thing alone, is of value: moral and intellectual life. Bodily 
health, artistic refinement, a sufficiency of this world’s goods— 
all such things are secondary, good only as means to the life of 
philosophic insight with all which this involves. This life, how- 
ever, the life of philosophic insight, is good without further quali- 
fication, good in itself. 

Good in itself—why? What is it about philosophy which 
makes it good without qualification? Philosophy is insight—in- 
sight into what? Insight into values? Such a procedure is circu- 
lar (Rep. 505 B—C). It is a vicious circle, if we explain value 
in terms of insight, and insight in terms of value. No. What 
is of importance for us is the nature of the world in which we 
live, the nature of the objective, the real. It is insight into the 
nature of reality which is valuable, and it is valuable precisely 
because it enables us to get in touch with reality in a practical 
way, to take reality up into our lives and make them real, to re- 
organize our experience in terms of patterns which are not man- 
made, arbitrary and subjective, out of touch with things-as-they- 
are, matters of chance and fashion, the fluctuating opinions of a 
Heraclitus or a Protagoras, or the ideas of a ruling class swept 
up from the underworld of party politics into a brief span of 
mis-spent power, blind leaders of the blind—but patterns which 
are permanent, eternal, real, genuine, because they are elements of 
what is. Philosophic insight is insight into the genuine laws of 
the real world, and the philosophic life is the reorganization of 
human experience, both of the individual and—under favorable 
conditions—of society, in terms of these laws, a making real upon 
earth of the ideal city whose pattern is laid up in heaven, the city 
of God. 


Let us apply this general conclusion to the particular ‘ goods.’ 
Intellectual acumen, art, law, temperance, and the rest, are of 
moral value so far as they bring us into closer contact with the 
nature of reality. Just what does this mean in detail? It means 
that law, for example, is of genuine worth only in proportion as 
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the civic structure in which it is embodied reproduces the general 
structure of the ideal patterns in accordance with which the cos- 
mos was framed, in such a way that the framework of society, 
so far as that rests upon law, is the objective system of ideal pat- 
terns, translated into civic structure. So too art is of genuine 
significance only so far as it is the Divine patterns—whether in 
the natural or in a social environment which has been formed 
upon those patterns—which, in terms of colors, tones, and 
rhythms, are revealed to men as the sources of all that partakes 
of true beauty. Again, it is only so far as the structure and 
coloring which they take on are the structure and coloring of the 
Divine order, that temperance acquires genuine meaning, that 
courage places its stores of energy and resolution at the service 
of the eternal values, that justice, the principle of social union, 
comes to represent in the social group, the objective system of 
interrelated elements all working towards the realization of the 
Idea of Good. So too with pleasure, memory, health—these are 
of genuine worth only so far as they take on a structure expres- 
sive of values which derive from the eternal order; and finally, 
intellectual acumen, right opinion, and philosophy, obtain their 
whole value and significance from the objective order which they 
make their study and with which they bring us into cognitive 
contact. 

For Platonism there is, on the one hand, Reality, a system of 
Ideas organized around the Idea of Good, a system which is per- 
fect, self-sufficient, final. On the other hand, there is Man, a 
being imperfect, dependent, weak, and needing support. The 
good for man consists in seeking that support where alone final 
support is to be found—in learning to understand the Divine 
order, and to make over human life in terms of the Divine pat- 
terns, to take reality up into human nature, to become real and 
Divine, so far as this is possible for man. Man is a bundle of 
instincts, reachings out after experiences of all sorts. Of them- 
selves, these instinctive gropings lead nowhere. Out of touch 
with the one thing which supremely matters, all the lesser goods 
of life—wealth, power, and the rest—are simply unmeaning, and 
a life spent in the pursuit of pleasure, wealth, etc., is a life utterly 
devoid of value and significance. 
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One thing alone matters: to get in touch with reality, and thus 
become real; to make over sense-perception, memory, opinion, 
and intellect, until these are at home in the world of Ideas; to 
make over the social instincts and habits until we have virtues, 
trained habits of choice which follow after ideals of objective sig- 
nificance; to make over the institutions of society, creative art, 
the administration of law and politics, etc., until these also come 
to partake of the ideal patterns in which alone there is reality and 
true being. The way to do this, to obtain insight into the work- 
ings of reality and to translate these workings into principles of 
direct and immediate significance for human life, is by philos- 
ophy, and by philosophy alone. To the selection and training 
of the ablest minds for this task, the whole energies of society 
are to be devoted, and for the Platonist it is true to say, that 
philosophy is the way and the life. ; 

What, then, is our final conclusion? The elements of objec- 
tive value in the various ‘ goods’ are the elements of objectivity, 
reality, ideality. The system of Ideas alone truly is; and it is so 
far as the various goods of life partake of the Ideal system, that 
they are objective, real, and of ethical significance. 

Rupert CLENDON LopGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 














DISCUSSION. 


Tue Locic or THE New REALISM. 


A coop deal of misconception exists as to the measure and senses in 
which the New Realism is new. Take, ¢.g., the following passage 
from Mr. B. Russell: “ Being is that which belongs to every conceiv- 
able term, to every possible object of thought—in short, to everything 
that can possibly occur in any proposition, true or false, and to all such 
propositions themselves.” That is certainly wide enough for the un- 
restricted universe of thought, and will cover the non-being, the 
centaurs and other fictions, held as independently real by some ex- 
pounders of the new realism. Dr. D. Clyde Macintosh has devoted 
some critical attention to this in his Problem of Knowledge, and I do 
not now concern myself with it. What I wish to deal with is the 
notion of many that this claim for the being of purely propositional 
truth is a novelty or a twentieth century discovery. It is at least 
centuries old, as old as the age of Occam and Wyclif, without troub- 
ling about the Greek Sophists. 

Let me illustrate from the latter—and less known—of these two 
great logicians, as a valiant realist of the fourteenth century. My 
concern is with his Logica. Being was the basis of Wyclif’s realism. 
Being was the transcendent link that bound the universe into unity. 
And the being of propositional truth is claimed in Wyclif’s Logica in 
the most explicit manner. He lays it down that a proposition, being 
what it is, and apart from meaning, has a being or exists. It is an 
ens. But it may exist only as meaning itself. “ Falsissima propo- 
sitio,” says Wyclif, “ significat se esse.” He allows every proposition 
a degree of truth, so far as it is in form a proposition, even though 
it should mean only itself. But Wyclif’s realism would have taken 
too sober a coloring to think of centaurs and the like as actually exist- 
ing, or having a being other than as thought of. We may allow the 
object to be something of the nature of a thinkable—un pensabile, as 
the Italians would say. And we need not hesitate to allow that the 
object need not be something existing in space and time. For, long 
before Meinong, Hamilton had, in his Metaphysics, (Vol. 1., p. 213), 
clearly pointed to objects that are purely intellectual, as distinguished 
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from those that are real. But, as is well known, the dichotomy goes 
back to early enough times. But even the realism of Reid affirmed 
that “no centaur ever existed.” Such an object, said Hamilton, is 
“in the mind—is a modification of the mind.” But Dr. Charles 
Mercier, in his New Logic (p. 23), thinks that if “a centaur killed a 
phoenix,” that happened in an “ imaginary ” world “ outside the mind” 
and “beyond” it. But he thinks the externality or objectivity re- 
quired in every proposition may be met by such imaginary objects. 
But that kind of objectivity is just what many logicians deem insuffi- 
cient. And the scholastic philosophers sharply distinguished between 
real entity and merely propositional truth—between real being and 
merely logical being. 

As to the being of each and every sort of proposition, to what does 
this theory of being lead? Does it not lead to holding the being of 
every sort of nonsensical and unmeaning proposition that can be 
framed? But did not this very thing lead to the historic discredit 
of the theory of ‘insolubles’? You are left in the end stranded with 
sheer pseudo-propositions, true of nothing whatsoever beyond them- 
selves—a mere form of words. But only of what exists in the world 
of reality can you predicate real being. Realism or existence of 
propositions should depend on their being really propositions, that is, 
true of something beyond themselves. Irrationality should be 
shunned. The much canvassed proposition, “ This square is round,” 
is worse than an absurdity; it involves a metaphysical contradiction, 
and is a patent impossibility. If any one wishes—and there have 
been formal logicians who have so wished—to assert the being of this 
proposition, does he thereby help the rationality of logic? What I 
am saying is, that if we are to assert the being of propositions, these 
must fulfil the true nature of a proposition. If there is anything in 
that with which new realists do not agree, it is that, at any rate, for 
which the soundest realism that I know has contended. 

Mr. Holt suggests (The Concept of Consciousness, p. 69) that we 
may allow of two propositions that they “both are, and are contra- 
dictory ”; that is to say, they equally have being. But if one of these 
propositions is false, as Wyclif and logicians ever since say there 
must be, it is so because in it is affirmed the thing that is not. Has 
logic, then, anything further to do with it? Or shall we claim for it 
being? Yes, says Mr. Holt, “for untrue propositions have being” 
(p. 66), and it is “ self-evident truth that there is nothing that is not” 
(p. 67). Even if these positions be taken to hold, so far as the bare 
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logic of consistency is concerned, still on the more real or objective 
view of logic which now generally obtains, it is otherwise. Falsity 
may be either formal or material (G. C. Ubaghs, Logice, p. 25). 
That false or ‘untrue’ propositions have ‘being’ leads to anomalous 
results. For it has been held as characteristic of all Being that it is 
true. Falsity or untruth has been held to consist in defect of being, 
that is, to be not-being, yet being is here the very thing claimed for 
false or untrue propositions. And when we are asked to accept as 
“ self-evident truth that there is nothing that is not,” this rather stark 
and oracular utterance, though far from new, is not so self-evident 
as to be above the need of such explications as certain German and 
Italian writers thought necessary to give to it. Such uses of the cate- 
gory of being as those already exemplified cannot easily commend 
themselves to those who wish to see logic a rational discipline. 

If the ideal of logic was, even in Bacon’s time, a “ searching after 
truth,” it does not readily appear how this ideal is to be realized by 
hypostatizing propositions that are admittedly false. Nor does this 
procedure consort with the idea of modern logic that every proposi- 
tion should have reference to reality. Of course, we may adopt the 
plan frankly to admit, as Dr. Charles Mercier does in the work re- 
ferred to, that the sphere of postulation must be admitted to the 
sphere of existence, and that then our deductive logic, or logic of 
consistency, has to do with the “ inconceivable,” the “ nonsensical,” 
and the “unintelligible” (p. 258). To those whose ideas of logic— 
which has been claimed as the rational science—contemplate this 
result as a consummation devoutly to be wished, there is no more to be 
said. But admittedly (p. 259), “ its province is not to ascertain truth, 
whut to ensure consistency, and to explicate meanings that are in the 
postulate, but that may not be immediately apparent.” But the logic 
of consistency is only part of the science of logic, it should be remem- 
bered. “If I choose to postulate that virtue is red or that the soul is 
square, all the king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot prevent me 
from assuming these postulates for the purpose of argument” (p. 
258). True and granted; but historic realism has, to my reading, 
shown far more good sense in the matter, and it has “ always guarded 
the object of knowledge” (G. A. Tawney, PatLosopnicaL Review, 
May, 1913, p. 291). There are certain aspects of realism that are 
matter of as strenuous concern to sane and moderate idealism as to 
professed realists. 

We may surely beg to have a more rational line of procedure—a line 
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more accordant with truth and reality—pursued in the science of 
logic, as has been done by the best realism known to me. And deduc- 
tive reasoning has still its place in real or applied logic, though it 
may not have for its concern the ‘ inconceivable,’ the ‘ nonsensical,’ and 
the ‘ unintelligible.’ We can, of course, bring propositions that are un- 
true, or inconceivable, or nonsensical, or unintelligible, within the 
category of being, if we choose to make that category abstract enough, 
and arbitrary enough. Whether such a treatment of that category is 
desirable, or defensible, or rational, is another matter. For these 
variegated propositions take us away from the theory of being, as 
usually applied to the world of things real. This is not to deny the 
place of those entia rationis or logical entities for which the scholastic 
philosophers contended, but it is to remember that these exist only as 
being thought of, and call for no fictitious exaltation. Their objective 
being, as the scholastics held, is only in the intellect: their sole being, 
in other words, is the esse intentionale. It is a curious feature of 
Mr. Holt’s theory of reality—which, however, he hardly always claims 
to have given (pp. 33, 338)—that it has the being of the unreal and 
the contradictory, as the feature that strikes one most. Of course, 
one may take being as distinguished from existence, and say with 
Dr. A. T. Shearman, that a centaur “has being, for the creature may 
be the subject of a proposition.” He curiously adds,—“ At the 
present moment the centaur certainly does not exist, but there is no 
absurdity in thinking of it as coming into existence” (Scope of 
Formal Logic, pp. 155-156). But, again, what has the logic of truth 
to do with being of this sort, which has no place in the world of 
reality? All I wish to be considered is, whether this is not an unde- 
sirable and confusing terminology or inexact use of the category of 
being, as seen if one thinks for a moment of the theory of being, in 
the hands of Rosmini, for example, or other thinkers that might be 
named. For this logical entitativeness of every manner of proposi- 
tion, one may surely ask whether it is quite beyond the creative 
psychical activity of the new realists to coin, invent, or assign, in the 
philosophical interest, some more appropriate term or designation than 
being for what belongs to the realm of non-being, as ordinarily under- 
stood. I know the difficulties, and how it will be said that what we 
think must be thought through the concept of being; and I have my- 
self shown what time-honored sanctions there are for the present 
usage, but still, should we not improve upon the past, where desirable, 
if that be found possible? I am fully aware of all that has been 
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advanced as to non-being not being nothing, but rather the thing 
which is, and so forth; but while such contentions have their place 
and value, they do not appear to me to make what I have suggested 
less worthy of consideration on broad philosophical grounds. 

James Linpsay. 


IrnvINE, SCOTLAND, 


Tue INDIVIDUAL AND THE Forces oF NATURE. 


MAN, we are commonly told, is a product of his environment. Fre- 
quently, also, we are told that progress in human institutions and 
morals is a fact. Occasionally, however, a voice is raised to chal- 
lenge our easy confidence in progress, and to proclaim that what we 
call evolution is simply change brought about by forces external to 
man and hence indifferent to human values. This latter position has 
the merit of bringing to light the fallacies of abstraction which be- 
cloud the whole issue and make necessary the question whether, when 
we speak of the forces of nature on one hand, and the individual on 
the other, we are really, as we assume, dealing with mutually exclu- 
sive and therefore independently intelligible terms. 

The historians who seek an economic interpretation of the course of 
human events have been peculiarly exposed to this fallacy. An out- 
standing example of this is furnished by the work of Mr. Brooks 
Adams, whose new Preface to The Emancipation of Massachusetts 
reaffirms the statement of philosophical faith which is central in The 
Theory of Social Revolutions which he published in 1913. At that 
time he wrote: 

“ As the universe, which at once creates and destroys life, is a com- 
plex of infinitely varying forces, history can never repeat itself. It is 
vain, therefore, to look in the future for some paraphrase of the past. 
Yet if society be, as I assume it to be, an organism operating on me- 
chanical principles, we may perhaps, by pondering upon history, learn 
enough of those principles to enable us to view, more intelligently 
than we otherwise should, the social phenomena about us.” 

In the light of this mechanical theory of society, which denies to 
man any virtue of initiative and allows him only the doubtful pleasure 
of beholding himself in the process of being molded by the forces of 
the world into fashions and manners of which he has not dreamed, 
and which he may, or may not, welcome, one is prepared for Mr. 
Adams’s conclusion, stated in the new Preface to The Emancipation 
of Massachusetts, that man is “the victim of infinite conflicting 
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forces;” for it follows, obviously, that if, as Mr. Adams says, society 
is a complex organism operating on mechanical principles, man, a 
component part, or at best, an organ of society can in no way be 
superior to mechanical laws. From such mechanism to pessimism 
the step is easy, if not already accomplished. 

The history of the thinking whereby Mr. Adams arrived at his 
conclusion regarding man’s ultimate impotence in the grasp of the 
universe is doubiless typical of much serious thinking in this century. 
Mr. Adams says he faced the necessity of abandoning the optimistic 
and dogmatic Victorian formulation of evolution, namely that “our 
universe is the expression of an universal law, which the nineteenth 
century had discovered and could formulate.” The anticipation of 
progressive perfection following as a corollary upon this universal 
law was not, however, peculiar to the nineteenth century. Mr. Adams 
demonstrates with admirable clearness that Moses held the same 
theory, “ that the universe about him was the expression of an infinite 
mind which operated according to law. That this mind, or conscious- 
ness, was intelligent and capable of communicating with man. That 
it did, in fact, so communicate through him, as a medium, and that 
other men had only to receive humbly and obey implicitly his revela- 
tions to arrive at a condition nearly approaching, if not absolutely 
reaching perfection, while they should enjoy happiness and prosperity 
in the land in which they should be permitted by an infinite and 
supernatural power and wisdom, to dwell.” 

Although in the trappings of metaphysical, rather than religious 
terminology, the concept of evolution has functioned and is still func- 
tioning in human beliefs not very differently from the way the con- 
cept of Jehovah functioned for Moses—as synonymous in short with 
a doctrine of final cause: that one, divine, far-off event toward which, 
the poet says, the whole creation moves. 

As a thorough student of history, Mr. Adams fails to find warrant 
for this confidence in a universal, creative, and intelligent principle 
shaping the destiny of the universe. “Each day I live,” he writes, 
“TI am less able to withstand the suspicion that the universe, far from 


being an expression of a law originating in a single primary cause, is 
a chaos which admits of reaching no equilibrium, and with which man 
is doomed eternally and hopelessly to contend.” 

Is there, one wonders, no middle ground between the optimism of 
Moses and the pessimism of Mr. Brooks Adams? The problem Mr. 
Adams advances raises a number of questions, and one of them so 
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important that it should at least be stated by way of clearing away 
irrelevancies from the main issue. It is the old question, whether it 
is humanly possible to struggle for moral values in the face of genuine 
contingency. Job, it will be remembered, gave a resolute affirmative. 
“Though He slay me—nevertheless will I maintain my way before 
Him.” But, as William James observed, many men have not the 
robustness of spirit to face with fortitude a universe without walls, 
It takes, he said, “a head for risks and a sense for living on the 
perilous edge,” to live courageously in a universe in which human 
values are not eternally assured, but in which they are to be won, or 
lost, as mankind is wise, or foolish, strong, or weak. To be willing 
to work hopefully for progress, while recognizing the possibility of 
regress, is a test indeed, but one, we should remember, which in prac- 
tical matters we expect. When warned by friends of the difficulties 
incident to the accomplishment of his purpose a man may still protest 
that: “ anyway it is worth trying.” By grace of the power to imagine 
on a greater scale the larger purposes of life, one could make of this 
practical attitude a noble philosophical creed. 

Yet granting this attitude possible, it does not touch the heart of 
Mr. Adams’s view, and the point on which the issue turns is that he 
considers man as somehow distinct from the universe. Man is “the 
victim of infinite conflicting forces,” and the universe again is a 
chaos with which man is doomed to contend. He himself describes 
the disparity as a conflict between mind and matter. Quoting the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans he says: “ Here in half- 
a-dozen sentences St. Paul exposes the ceaseless conflict between mind 
and matter, whose union, though seemingly the essence of life, creates 
a condition which we cannot comprehend and to which we could not 
hope to conform, even if we could comprehend it.” 

Herein lies the subtle difficulty which makes a half truth of all 
strictly economic interpretations of history such as Mr. Adams’s. It 
is part and parcel of the philosophical doctrine of physical determin- 
ism, which accepts too strictly the mechanical formula of motion as 
the resultant of external forces acting upon an object, as an exact 
analogy to man’s conduct as the resultant of forces no less mechanical 
or external. Even in the mechanical field the externality needs 
analysis; whereas, when we are considering man as he is acted upon 
by economic forces we find it exceedingly difficult to delineate clearly 
the man from his universe, since the economic laws themselves, (which 
are, according to the assumption, aspects of the universe), embody 
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themselves inevitably in man’s motives, and motives are clearly in- 
gredients of character. Hence instead of appearing as the victim of 
the active forces of the universe, man appears to be that part of the 
universe where significant action takes place. Apart from man an 
economic law is nothing, although as it expresses itself through man’s 
likes and dislikes it shapes history. 

As an illustration of an erroneous philosophical interpretation of 
historical events when the mechanical analogy is followed, we may 
take as typical an instance cited by Mr. Adams in his volume The Law 
of Civilization and Decay. It seems that about the beginning of the 
Christian era the Roman State addressed itself to the task of rehabili- 
tating the institution of marriage which had declined under economic 
stress. To quote from Mr. Adams: “In vain celibacy was made 
almost criminal—in the words of Tacitus ‘not for that did marriage 
and children increase, for the advantages of childlessness prevailed.’” 
Mr. Adams, as is evident from the context, views this as a case where 
a blind economic law thwarted the purposes of men expressed in legis- 
lation. But to consider it in this fashion is to commit a serious logical 
abstraction. The economic law in question did not exist as a force 
apart from the humanity of 4 A.D. Could it have done so, it would 
still have been without effect. Instead of enjoying a separate and 
abstract existence it expressed itself more or less explicitly in men’s 
minds in the form of motives of caution against increasing the misery 
of the world. In the case of the peasant class, we gather from Mr. 
Adams’s discussion, that they hesitated to marry, as it meant raising 
up heirs to a hopeless serfdom. To repeat the observation of Tacitus, 
“the advantages of childlessness prevailed.” In other words, men 
were actively shaping their conditions in terms of the felt advantages 
and disadvantages of their present universe. 

Yet, while it is true that the universe apart from man is meaning- 
less, since one cannot imagine an economic law, for example, operat- 
ing except through man’s value-setting instincts, it is equally true that 
man apart from his universe is characterless, since the world is 
spiritually as well as physically bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh. A man cannot be a friend, a brother, a farmer, or even a 
thinker, without something and some one besides himself. All the 
adjectives descriptive of character emphasize relationships ; each char- 
acteristic indicates that man is in one way the more intelligible only in 
terms of his environment. Indeed, without the forces which we 
habitually speak of as external, man could have no social, industrial, 
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ethical, or even physical existence. -He would not be man. It is by 
realizing to the full this interdependence of man and his environment 
that one escapes from the mournful spectacle of man “the victim of 
infinite conflicting forces.” Nor is he merely a mechanical link in a 
chain of relationships. The uniqueness of purposiveness, which con- 
sciousness makes possible, and the ability to foresee, even in a limited 
degree, the consequences of his conduct, give man mastery. 

This consideration makes plain for us a middle course between 
Moses’ optimism and Mr. Brooke Adams’s pessimism. Between the 
interpretation of evolution as the unfolding of a final purpose and its 
interpretation as the interplay of infinite and conflicting forces leading 
only from chaos to chaos, there lies this middle ground of courageous 
hope: in so far as man understands himself and his world, and acts 
in accordance with his understanding, he introduces purpose into the 
world, and he creates a goal toward which he shapes the events which 
become history. 

With this interpretation of the individual and the forces of nature, 
moral evolution acquires a new meaning and a new hope—both of 
them, however, contingent upon man’s growing understanding of him- 
self in relation to his world. 

Erne. E. Sabin. 
Bryn Mawr COoLtece. 


THE Priatonic Mopert or Hytas AND PHILONOUS. 


Dr. A. N. WutrTeneap has had printed on the title page of his re- 
cent “ Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge” an 
exceptionally fine passage from Bishop Berkeley’s first dialogue be- 
tween Hylas and Philonous. The saying, which is near the end of 
the dialogue, is put into the mouth of Philonous and runs: “I am not 
for imposing any sense on your words: you are at liberty to explain 
them as you please. Only, I beseech you, make me understand some- 
thing by them.” The idea here expressed is certainly in full accord 
with Berkeley’s outspoken disgust at those who, like Prodicus, insist 
upon hair-splitting distinctions about the meanings of words. Bacon 
and Hobbes were no more bitter against the logic-chopping which 
characterized scholastic philosophy in its decadence, than was Berke- 
ley. As he repeatedly insisted, it was the reality for which a word 
stood, rather than the mere name, in which he was primarily inter- 
ested. Dr. Whitehead’s quoting of this admirable passage on his 
title page is a just and suitable acknowledgment that this is the only 
right attitude for a real thinker to take. 
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What interests me most in connection with this passage is its ob- 
vious similarity to and dependence upon a saying in Plato’s Char- 
mides. Socrates there says to Critias: "ad\’ éyé co: rlOecbar wer Tov 
dvoudrwr Sldowm Sry dv Botdy Exacrov* Shou 5é ubvow é¢’ 5 ri dv Hépys Totvopa 
7 ay Méyys. This might be translated: “You are at liberty to give 
names any sense which you please, only state clearly to what you 
would apply the name of which you may be speaking.” Or in Jowett’s 
language: “ Now I have no objection to your giving names any sig- 
nification which you please, if you will only tell me what you mean 
by them.” Here we have essentially the same idea expressed very 
much as it is expressed by Berkeley. Indeed the similarity is so strik- 
ing that there is scarcely any question but what this passage from 
Plato was in Berkeley’s mind when he wrote the words which Dr. 
Whitehead has quoted. Berkeley seems to have given a free trans- 
lation of this Greek passage, which must have been consciously 
hefore him as he wrote. And if this is true the idea really belongs 
to Plato instead of to Berkeley, the latter being responsible only for 
the English form of its expression. To Plato, then, must this sen- 
sible idea, which has rightly appealed to Dr. Whitehead, be referred 
for its origin. 

How did Berkeley happen to have this Greek saying in his mind at 
the time he wrote the dialogues between Hylas and Philonous? Had 
he retained it from his undergraduate study of the Charmides, or 
had he been reading this dialogue in preparation for writing his own? 
Without making any pretense of claiming to be an expert in literary 
criticism, I suggest that the best answer to these questions is to be 
found in the assumption that Berkeley made special use of the Char- 
mides in planning his own dialogues. 

Now surely no one can doubt that he had carefully studied some of 
Plato’s dialogues in preparation for the writing of Hylas and Philo- 
nous. Fraser has rightly said that Berkeley has come nearer catch- 
ing the manner of Plato than any other English writer.2 And it 
goes without saying that he could not have done this had he not made 
a careful study of the dialogues. Moreover, he unquestionably shows 
a complete mastery of the Socratic dialectic in Hylas and Philonous. 
Then, too, we learn from a very early source, not only that Plato 
was Berkeley’s favorite author, but that he borrowed extensively 
from him. In the quaint life of Berkeley by Joseph Stock, published 


13d ed., Vol. I, p. 21. (Steph. 163.] 
2See his Berkeley's Life and Letters, p. 349. 
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in 1784 at Dublin as a preface to Berkeley’s works, we find this sig- 
nificant comment: “His favorite author, from whom many of his 
notions were borrowed, was Plato.” Would it not be a real service 
to students of Berkeley, if some thoroughly competent scholar would 
trace such notions as he borrowed from Plato to their source in the 
dialogues? For this arduous task I have neither the inclination nor 
the ability. My only aim is to suggest and argue in support of what 
seems to me to be the most plausible hypothesis, namely that the 
Charmides was used by Berkeley as a kind of model for Hylas and 
Philonous. 

For, after all, a general indebtedness of Berkeley to Plato is hardly 
sufficient to explain his having taken over a rather isolated passage 
from the Charmides, and his having given to it an expression similar 
to that of the master. To be sure, when Berkeley first read these 
words, they might have struck him with such force that he committed 
them to memory as a kind of epitome of his own idea about the proper 
attitude a philosopher should take toward mere words. Yet it seems 
somewhat unlikely that he would retain a Greek passage so vividly in 
his mind as to translate it into a treatise he was writing a long while 
after he learned it. Anyway, it is very doubtful whether he became 
interested in Plato in his college days. For Fraser says: “ Many 
other names as well as Locke’s meet us in the Commonplace Book; 

. seldom the ancients or the schoolmen.”? Hence it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that he made a careful study of the Charmides just 
prior to and in connection with the writing of his three dialogues, 
taking it as a kind of model for his own. 

Now Fraser mentions the fact that Berkeley was elected Junior 
Greek Lecturer at Trinity College in November, 1712. And he also 
remarks: “ Some of Berkeley’s time in 1712 was given, we may sur- 
mise, to preparing the beautiful Dialogues in which, in the following 
year, he sought to recommend his new concept of sensible things to 
the literary world.”* Doubtless Berkeley knew that he was to be 
appointed Junior Greek Lecturer some time before the appointment 
was actually made. It is, therefore, a reasonable assumption that he 


1 Vol. I, p. xxiv. The value of this source is attested by the following: “ To 
authenticate the following account of Bishop Berkeley, it is thought proper to 
inform the reader, that the particulars were for the most part communicated 
by the Rev. Robert Berkeley, brother to the Bishop, and yet living.” See Adv. 
Fraser made free use of this source. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 35. 

8 Loc. cit., p. 53- 
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read with his students during the school year 1712-1713 some of the 
dialogues of Plato, his favorite author. And to introduce them to 
the Socratic eristic what better selection could he have made than 
the short and simple, yet beautiful and graceful Charmides? It goes 
without saying that such dialogues as he may have selected were all 
read in the original. Would this not be the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of how Berkeley happened to have this Greek passage in his 
mind when he wrote Hylas and Philonous? In all probability the 
writing of the three dialogues grew out of his winter’s work on Plato. 
He may have chosen to read Plato with his students because of 
having previously planned to write Hylas and Philonous, or the idea 
of writing his own dialogues may have suggested itself to him in 
connection with his course on Plato. And, owing to the presence of 
this passage in his first dialogue, as well as to the general adaptability 
of the Charmides to that purpose, I think it entirely probable that he 
used it as a special model. 

The records of Trinity College might reveal in just what Berke- 
ley’s work as Junior Greek Lecturer consisted during that school 
year. These records are not available to me. However, neither 
Stock nor Fraser have anything to say on this subject, and, since 
Fraser made a careful study of the records in preparation for writing 
his detailed “Life,” it is very doubtful whether they show what 
Berkeley did during that year. Fraser gives a list of books which 
Berkeley borrowed from the college library during 1712, but the only 
Greek work in the list is Aeschines &c. Orations. But since Berke- 
ley must have owned a set of Plato, it is hardly to be expected that 
he would borrow that from the library. 

To conclude, then, the most satisfactory explanation of the striking 
similarity between the passage quoted by Dr. Whitehead from Hylas 
and Philonous and the one in Charmides seems to me to be the 
hypothesis that Berkeley was reading the latter with his students in 
Trinity College at the time he wrote his own dialogues. This is in 
full accord with the fact that he was that year appointed Junior 
Greek Lecturer, as well as with the early recorded fact that Plato was 
his favorite author. For, whatever other Greek author he may have 
read, he would hardly have neglected to introduce his students to his 
favorite. If this hypothesis is correct, the Charmides would appear 
to be the particular Platonic dialogue upon which Berkeley modeled 
Hylas and Philonous. 

DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON. 


UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Psychology of Nations. A Contribution to the Philosophy of 
History. By G. E. Partripce. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1919.—pp. xii, 333. 

The chief object of this book is to find a way to put an end to war. 
Wars, in the judgment of the author, are products of the whole 
character of nations, and it is by the development of this character 
that war will cease. Now if the world is governed in all its progress 
by the laws of nature, if ideals and motives are themselves the result 
of biological or psychological laws, if we cannot divert the course of 
nature by conscious purposes and create the future, war is an un- 
avoidable natural catastrophe. Mr. Partridge is not ready to admit 
this. He believes that we can make our future,—not, however, by 
politics but by shaping the plastic life of the young. We must study 
the natural order of progress, understand the forces that have brought 
us to where we stand now, and to what influences they are to be 
subjected if they are to carry us onward and upward. To this end 
the first part of the book offers an analysis of the motives of war 
in the light of the general principles of society, while the second 
studies our present situation as an educational problem. In other | 
words, we must know what the war mood is in order to educate it, 
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control it, and redirect it. ) 
Mr. Partridge finds the central motive of the war mood in a gen- | 
eral impulse which he calls the intoxication-motive; this considered 
generically is a craving for power and for the experience of exerting 
and feeling power. He lays stress upon the fact that most if not all | 
the specific instinctive reasons and feelings engendered in war or 
occurring as an incitement to war are capable of inducing ecstatic 
states: all the purely esthetic elements in social life, for example, the 
religious states, and the social impulses have this effect. | 
Mr. Partridge seeks to avoid “the faults of all purely biological | 
sociology ” with its too simple interpretations, its erroneous explana- 
tion of human life in terms of instinct, and its exaggeration of bio- 
logical analogies. But I wonder whether he does not fall into an 
equally objectionable psychological fallacy in setting up the motive 
of power, not only as the central motive of war but as “the funda- 
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mental cause and movement in the social order,” as the motive “ that 
runs through all history, and all social and individual life.” It is this 
motive which, he holds, appears in the intoxication moods and im- 
pulses, in national honor, in the political motives; these motives all 
together, he tells us, “are but phases of a deep, powerful energy and 
purpose and the source of the main movement in history out of 
which war comes.” Indeed, in this movement all the motives of the 
social life are said to be always present and active at the same time. 
In Mr. Partridge’s philosophy of history and of war the Nietzschean 
craving for power seems to be substituted for the will to live or the 
struggle for existence which has long served as a popular scientific 
principle of explanation. It doubtless has its place in human mo- 
tivation, but to make it “the fundamental cause” is only another 
case of over-simplification of human life. 

According to our author the war mood is rooted in a basal impulse, 
and war therefore a natural expression of the social life. Never- 
theless, he does not regard war as a necessary consequence of any 
natural law: we can educate the war mood, redirect and control it, 
which, I take it, means that we can redirect and control the craving 
for power. Nations are for him “self conscious personalities.” 
“Perhaps in the future they may change their ways, abandon volun- 
tarily their desires, subject themselves to discipline, or deliberately 
invent a plan of international relations that will have the effect of 
eliminating war from their lives altogether” (pp. 154 ff.). All our 
hopes, however, lie in the education of the young. We must examine 
all the foundations upon which our ideas about education rest; and 
we Shall find that the idea of internationalism most incites new thought 
about education. “Indeed,” Mr. Partridge declares, “in a sense all 
questions about education must now be considered with reference to 
internationalism in some way” (p. 165). “ Internationalism is first 
of all a recognition of the legitimate desires of nations,” and, there- 
fore, “a widespread education in the meaning of history must first 
be made the foundation of international justice in the minds of the 
people” (p. 171). And.so the teaching of history becomes one of the 
fundamental problems of the educational work of the day, history as 
an understanding of the motives and the desires of peoples: it must 
show us what nations are at heart (their national psychology), what 
they desire, what they can do. What we need most here is the his- 
torical spirit. We must also give the rising generation a better un- 
derstanding of the meaning and the place of our country in the world, 
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and a more earnest interest in its functions and its welfare (p. 175). 
But education is or should be a process by which national character 
is constantly being molded. What we have done naively and by 
sheer force of our powers of growth, we must do now, it is likely, 
deliberately and efficiently (p. 179). The forces that will continue 
to shape our country must be in the form of leadership growing out 
of the best impulses and the true meaning of our civilization (p. 180). 

Although Mr. Partridge does not say it in so many words, all this 
means that the educational process can be directed consciously by 
reason and ideals, by an ethical-political philosophy; the craving for 
power can be guided into moral channels. In a broad sense, he tells 
us, the spirit of the school must be religious, i.e., deeply touched by 
the sense of the spiritual world; and it must also be touched by 
the influence of art (p. 194). The school must be everywhere con- 
ducted to a greater extent in the spirit of religion (p. 306). We must 
emphasize the optimistic mood, the ideal of justice and humanity, the 
recognition of the worth of the soul of the individual, the ideal of 
service rather than Christianity’s specific doctrines (p. 307). There 
are evidently phases of the soul to which the will to power may be 
made subject; I suppose, however, that Mr. Partridge would regard 
them all as capable of inducing ecstatic states and therefore as ex- 
pressions of the craving for power. This, to my mind, would amount | 
either to a mere juggling of words for the sake of saving a theory 
or to a misinterpretation of human life. A craving for power that 
manifests itself in the love of justice and humanity, for example, is 
not what we generally mean by that term. And to say that we love 
justice and humanity in order to enjoy the ecstacy of it, the expe- 
rience of exerting and feeling power, is a pure assumption. 

These criticisms, however, do not seriously affect our author's 
educational philosophy, which seems to me in the main eminently 
sound. The chapters on “ Peace and Militarism” and “ The Teach- 
ing of Patriotism” (pp. 197-241) are instructive and would, I think, 
prove helpful to those interested in education. He does not subscribe 
unreservedly to a philosophy of peace. “ Nations, like individuals, 
must lead bravely hazardous lives, without too much thought of dan- 
ger.” Peace may be bought at too high a price. He also points out 
that the ideal of universal brotherhood and codperation, of sacrifice 
and altruism, cannot be realized in the present stage of history. But 
the stern picture of justice is one that fits most into the present mood 
of the world: it is the best basis for the teaching now of interna- 
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tional morality. The teaching of pacificism seems to be the wrong 
way of teaching peace. War is an evil, but the spirit that makes war 
is by ro means an evil (pp. 204 ff.). As to patriotism, “it is not by 
weakening loyalty to country but by strengthening it that interna- 
tionalism will be made secure” (p. 214). “ When our patriotism is 
sincere enough so that we shall be willing to sacrifice for country 
our religious intolerance and bigotry, our social antipathies, and our 
industrial advantages, we shall have a morale which for peace or 
for war will be wholly sufficient” (p. 221). 

There are excellent chapters on “ Political Education in a Democ- 
racy” (pp. 242-268) and “Industry and Education” (268-289) ; in- 
deed, the entire second part of the book will prove useful to students 
of education, even though they should leave unread the first part 
which deals with the psychology of war. 

FRANK TILLY. 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY. 


A Fragment on the Human Mind. By Joun Tueopore Merz. Edin- 
burgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1919.—pp. xiv, 
309. 

This book, as the author tells us in his Preface, is the sequel to his 
well-known History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
and the Religion and Science of a later date. The title of the latter 
work indicates the goal toward which he has been striving. Although 
his historical researches have been conducted with strict impartiality, 
the final aim has been to attain answers to the questions raised by 
the contact of scientific and religious opinion under the conditions 
of nineteenth-century thinking. Mr. Merz’s results were already 
suggested in the last chapter of the History, and applied to a special 
problem in the Religion and Science. The present Fragment gives 
their more inclusive statement, covering a variety of philosophical 
principles from its beginning in the doctrine of method to the out- 
come in the interpretation of ethics and the religious life. 

Nevertheless, the work is only a sketch—a Fragment as the title 
runs, more precisely, an outline of principles deemed essential to the 
inquiry and the conclusion which the writer has in mind. In point 
of method Merz goes back to Hume. The plain historical study of 
ideas, as Locke conceived it and as Hume brought it to a climax, 
forms “the Method of Introspection,” in which alone philosophy can 
find a firm basis for its inquiries. Hume’s method, however, requires 
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some correction, or rather it stands in need of development and com- 
pletion. It cannot be confined to its analytic and synthetic phases: 
these must be supplemented by the “synoptic” view which considers 
data in their connections, eventually in relation to the sum-total, the 
“Together,” of the world. Introspection, moreover, or the intro- 
spective method must include genetic inquiry, although Merz limits 
this for the most part to genesis in the individual mind, and the indi- 
vidual as coming to conscious life under the influence of a developed 
social environment already in existence. 

Whatever constitutes an integral element in conscious experience, 
therefore, gains a preferred position in Merz’s appraisal of the re- 
sults of thought. And not only the fact, but the mode in which a 
fundamental psychical form appears, gives it importance. The ulti- 
mate datum is experience itself, “the Stream of Thought” in James’s 
phrase, or as Merz prefers to term it after the analogy of the heavens, 
“the Firmament of Thought.” In this “stream” or “ firmament” 
all elements have “existence.” Within the flow or the expanse, 
however,—and in the last analysis we never get beyond it—distinc- 
tions arise between existence and reality, between subject and object, 
between various degrees of reality, between existence and value, 
which is (or becomes) the “truly real.” Into this process of de- 
velopment, it will easily be understood, many factors enter. But 
supreme among them is the influence of personality exercised in inter- 
subjective intercourse. The tactual and muscular experience of re- 
sistance, for example, contributes to the conception of external real- 
ity. But it is only a contributory cause. The principal source of 
the child’s notion of objectivity is his experience of the personality 
of his mother or his nurse as they bend over him in the care of his 
infancy. And this continues to be the center of man’s objective ex- 
perience. For Merz, substance, external or internal, disappears as a 
meaningless abstraction. Real and unreal, subjective and objective, 
exist only within the stream or firmament of thought. And thought is 
consciousness, experience in the individual as affected by and related 
to the experience of his fellows. The selection of part of this expe- 
rience to be considered real depends on permanence, resistance, order 
and arrangement, and the like. Predominant in the end is the effect 
of intersubjective agreement. We call those parts of our experience 
real which we believe to be the same for other conscious persons as 
they are for us. 

So also with the forms of the inner life. Arising in the emotional 
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and volitional areas of individual experience, and although they are 
termed ideal, these constitute the highest kind of real existents. 
With them, too, personality and harmony supply the sources and the 
criteria of reality. Truth—the master Idea—originates in the de- 
mand for veracity made upon the child and finds its realisation in 
judgments which are independent of the individual knower. Morality 
begins with the experience of authority, mediating through personal 
behests the essential conditions of social living. Religious progress 
is the work of creative personalities. Its supreme development has 
been attained in the work of the Founder of Christianity and the 
rule of Love which binds together those who accept the Christian 
system. 

In this inner world of values reality manifests itself in forms essen- 
tially different from those which we call external or objective. Phys- 
ical reality, as conceived by the scientific mind, is characterized by 
continuity and conservation. In the inner life discontinuity rules, 
and a perpetual increase, in sum creation, whence freedom follows 
as an included factor. There is no justice, therefore, in the en- 
deavor to confine the interpretation of the spiritual life to categories 
derived from the sphere of external existence. This is but part of 
the entire firmament of experience. Conceived in systematic form, it 
is the outcome of a highly abstract process of scientific elaboration. 
When these partial and developed principles are adopted as criteria 
of the whole, we repeat on a larger scale the old error of deriving 
universal theories from the type of thought which happens at a given 
time to be uppermost in the spirit of the age. Thus the domain of 
values is more than an incidental type of individual experience. It 
constitutes an integral division of the inner life. It approves itself 
when tested by the standards of systematic investigation. Especially 
in the form of morality and religion, it marks the climax alike of indi- 
vidual spirituality and of the real system in which all things consist. 

This rapid outline of a constructive system suggests many intet- 
esting questions. It includes so much that it is impossible not to 
regret the brevity with which so important conclusions are set forth. 
Among the queries which occur to the reader’s mind a few may be 
mentioned as typical. Thus, even if the value of the introspective 
method be conceded, one has the uneasy feeling that the author passes 
lightly over difficulties inherent in its application. On occasion he 
realises the uncertainty which attaches to the method. But his appre- 
ciation of the difficulty does not deter him from making it his sole 
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instrument of inquiry, while he fails to recall the long series of diver- 
gent views which, from Hume’s time to the present, it has brought 
forth in facile profusion. Once more the reader is haunted by the 
spectre of the “ psychologist’s fallacy.” Is the interpretation which 
is given of the “ firmament” “experience” as it appears to the “ex- 
perient”? Or is it an elaboration of experience by later and more 
systematic thinking? The doubt is increased by the author’s re- 
stricted use of his chosen instrument. It should be noted, indeed, 
that his familiar acquaintance with the history of thought and culture 
leads him out beyond the narrow limits set for the inquiry. In prin- 
ciple, however, he centers his attention on psychical genesis in the 
individual under the conditions of developed social intercourse. And 
the question recurs whether it is possible, starting from this position, 
successfully to employ the method, even if in itself it be considered 
valid. 

There are gaps also in the argument which occasion surprise in 
view of the tendency of the author’s thought. The scanty notice of 
the primary forms of conative experience has already been cited. It 
must now be added that this relative neglect of the active side of 
mind is characteristic of the discussion as a whole. And in the devel- 
opment of the cognitive doctrine elements are lacking which might 
have been expected, if the results arrived at be taken into account. 
For instance, hearty adherence is given to Hume’s theory of impres- 
sions and ideas when it is supplemented by the Leibnizian nisi ipse 
intellectus. But the definition of “ mind” or intellect is disappointing: 
“the totality or ensemble of all present and remembered experi- 
ences that form the background or setting of any special experience, 
thought, or feeling which may be at any moment the object of our 
attention” (p. 245). With this interpretation may be compared the 
meagre list of the fundamental relations (chiefly space and time), 
and the contrast between the emphasis which is placed upon the 
“ Together "—in either its subjective or its objective sense—and the 
scanty indication of what togetherness includes. In this, of course, 
Merz is not singular among the philosophers of the time. But he, 
and they, raise fundamental questions alike by their assumption of 
connectedness among the elements of thought and being and their 
failure, or their principiant refusal, to consider what such connected- 
ness implies. Anschauung, intuition, synopsis, togetherness—it may 
be an advance to postulate the data instead of endeavoring to explain 
them as the outcome of some transcendent activity. But though 
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they be taken as “given,” as “ultimates,” or even as “ mysteries,” the 
philosopher is surely under obligation to state what his principle con- 
tains. And when this is done, we are back among the old problems 
which the new assumption was planned to avoid. 

In fine, the Fragment is a constructive sketch based on wide learn- 
ing, marked by keen insight, and directed to the maintenance of spir- 
itual convictions. By its negative characteristics, as well as by its 
conclusions, it leads to the fundamental problems of contemporary 
thinking. And these are none the less suggestive because, explicitly 
or without our full appreciation, they involve the historic issues of 
the classical systems. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Modern Science and Materialism. By Hucu Et.ior. Longmans, 

Green and Co., London, 1919.—pp. 211. 

Mr. Elliot, following the professed “destruction of metaphysical 
pseudo-knowledge” (p. 7) in his Modern Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson, addresses himself in this work to the task of 
constructing a philosophy which shall be, in its main features, more 
certain and enduring than the classic: systems of philosophy. The 
reader of the book detects at the start that this is an attempt to re- 
deem philosophy by basing it on the conclus‘ons of the physical and 
biological sciences. “Science . . . alone,” the author tells us, “can 
furnish the data of philosophy. If there is any knowledge attainable 
that can truly be called philosophic, it is such knowledge only as is 
yielded by a study of the various sciences” (p. 11). In accordance 
with this belief, approximately one-half of the volume is devoted to a 
sketch of the “all-embracing” (p. 8), t.e., the philosophically signifi- 
cant, principles of the above mentioned disciplines. Chapter I is an 
account of certain striking features of the stellar universe; Chapter 
II relates the romance of atoms and electrons, and tells something 
about energy. The function of these chapters is partly to lay a foun- 
dation for the discussion, later in the work, of materialism, partly to 
catch the imagination of the reader by contrasting the world in its 
largest with the world in its smallest dimensions, and, for the re- 
mainder, to suggest what an insignificant creature man is—how 
“oppressed and baffled” (p. 12) he should feel in this vast and im- 
personal universe. Chapters III and IV, entitled respectively Life 
and Consciousness, and The Fallacy of Vitalism, argue that the 
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organism, despite its alleged strangeness here, is yet in one essential 
respect very much at home, being a part of the natural order, and no 
miracle. Life is but “a name for certain properties of protoplasm” 
(p. 100) ; organic responses are “ordinary cases of the redistribution 
of matter and energy” (p. 158). The philosophical summary of 
these postulates of science, together with one additional feature, is 
the theory of Materialism, expounded in Chapter V. The theses of 
materialism are three, viz., the universality of law, the non-existence 
of purpose, and the unreality of consciousness as an entity. The 
second proposition means, in effect, the same as the first. The third 
thesis is most novel, and, in the opinion of the author, of greatest 
significance as it marks the advance from a partly speculative to a 
wholly scientific materialistic conception. “The ancient materialists 
believed to a certain extent ... in the existence of souls. They 
asserted their materialism only by the theory that these entities were 
material in character. . . . The scientific materialist of today does 
not believe in any separate existence of this kind whatever. He 
regards what is called soul or mind as identical with certain physical 
processes passing in a material brain” (pp. 144, 145). It is hardly 
too much to say that the volume before us was written under the 
stimulus furnished by the conception that consciousness, whatever 
else it may be, is not of the nature of things. 

The final chapter, entitled Idealism, differs curiously from the pre- 
ceding ones. Here it is revealed that materialism, so far from being 
“the only true philosophy” (p. 174) is but a provisional statement of 
such a philosophy for purposes of scientific investigation. To settle 
truly the nature of matter it is necessary to enquire into the knowing 
process, beginning, as one would expect, with the “experiences .. . 
of a newly-born infant” (p. 175). Starting with the assumption— 
which is never recognized as such—that “sensations are the only 
fundamental reality . . . and association ... the only fundamental 
process” (pp. 200, 201), Mr. Elliot sketches a theory which differs 
from Berkeley’s only in respects dictated by the conception that con- 
sciousness is not an affair of images, and is not constituted of any 
separate stuff or material. But the result is essentially the same. 
For the former writer as for the latter, matter is a constructed some- 
what—for Mr. Elliot, a cluster, or “clot”, (p. 187) of sensations. 
“ Sensations, originally free, begin to hang together in little groups. 
Here we get matter. The little groups hang together in larger 
groups, and we get the beginnings of science. The larger groups 
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hang together, and we have the greatest generalizations of science. 
. .. Materialism is the name for the great scheme of associated sen- 
sations which represent all knowledge” (pp. 203, 204). “ Idealism 
holds the field [as valid metaphysics], but scientific materialism does 
not conflict with it, as crude materialism has always done” (p. 145). 

The amateurishness of this system of philosophy could be passed 
over in silence were it not for the missionary earnestness with which 
it is proclaimed. To one who proposes to rescue us from the shame 
of all but willful ignorance, it is fair to point out that the postulate 
of uniformity, or of relevant difference, needs in most circles of 
philosophers no preaching whatever. If teleology and purpose are 
still spoken of, it should be understood that these words do not sug- 
gest to the informed reader the capricious “irruption of any spirit- 
ualistic factor” (p. 194), which is as distasteful to the philosopher 
as to Mr. Elliot, but the fact that workers in this field regard it as 
their business to investigate the good as much as the true. Our 
author should have extended his reading in philosophy beyond the 
works of Bergson, James, and Russell before starting on his crusade. 
Had he done this, he would have discovered that the “immovable 
rock [recently] established by physiology” (p. 13)—to-wit, that the 
mind is not the shadow or ghost of the brain—is, expressed or im- 
plied, a commonplace cf the philosophic tradition which flows from 
Plato and Aristotle to Hegel, and is continued at the present time by 
writers of whom Mr. Bosanquet is a notable representative. I believe 
Mr. Elliot would be greatly surprised should he chance to read each 
article of his scientific materialism in the works of the latter writer. 
In general the criticism to be passed on the first five chapters of 
the work is, not that the generalizations to which they give rise 
are false, but rather, insignificant. The difficult work of philosophy 
lies in the jungle beyond this cleared field. It is not easy to speak 
as charitably of the author’s “idealism” as of his “materialism.” 
Surely the presuppositions of the former doctrine are too near those 
of uncriticised common-sense, and the conclusion that matter is 
“clotted sensations” too utterly barren, to be taken seriously at the 
present time. Mr. Elliot should have learned that the postulate of 
sensationalism, on which he erects his metaphysics, is the other half 
of the postulate that mind is a thing, and should have pilloried the 
first conception along with the second. In this way does metaphysics 
force itself, in one or another of its worst forms, on those who pro- 
fess least respect for it. 

Brown UNIversity. A. H. Jones. 
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Pagan and Christian Creeds: Their Origin and Meaning. By Eb- 
WARD CARPENTER. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920.— 
P. 319. 

A large portion of this book is devoted to the discussion and com- 
parison of the more important rites and creeds of the various histor- 
ical religious systems, and there is also a good deal of speculation 
with respect to the origin of the rites in the functions of human life 
and in the relations of natural facts and events. This, the author 
thinks, suggests certain principles for determining the meaning and 
value of religious creeds and practices, and indicates what is to be 
the characteristic content of the religion of the future. So far as I 
can see, there is nothing specifically novel or particularly valuable 
for the understanding of religion that develops from the author’s 
analysis—nothing, at least, that has not been produced by more im- 
portant recent studies. But the speculation about the religion of the 
future, while perhaps not very significant in itself, implies a sort of 
philosophy which is suggestive even if not very profound. Religion, 
the author seems to think, is a matter of immediate experience, and 
we should look for its origins in the simple and necessary activities 
of man when he is closest to nature, when kis own mental and bodily 
processes are regarded as continuous with nature processes. These 
bodily processes, with the emphasis on sex and a tendency toward 
their deification, represent the first stage of development of reli- 
gious creeds and practices; the second stage is concerned with the 
«changes of the seasons, the growth of vegetation and food, and de- 
velops ideas of earth-spirits and magic; while the third connects 
religion with the sun and planets of the sky, and leads to belief in 
remote gods (p. 12). In all this process fear is the dominant motive, 
but, as fear, it arises only within the second stage out of what was in 
the first a “mechanical protective instinct” (p. 14). 

It is difficult to determine which one of a number of propositions 
somewhat fully developed is intended by the author to furnish the 
main thesis of the book, as the argument seems to turn now about 
one and then about another of the following: (1) there is one funda- 
mental world-religion of which the various systems are merely aspects 
or phases; (2) Christianity is of a piece with Paganism and is neither 
superior to it nor unique; (3) there has been a “slow psychologic 
evolution” at the basis of world-development; and, (4) as a result 
of this evolution, there will appear a new and refined world-religion 
superior to both Christianity and Paganism and along with it the 
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brotherhood of man. Of the latter there appear now from various 
quarters divers “precursive signs.” The hypothesis of a “psycho- 
logic evolution” may be worth brief notice. Three stages of this 
evolution are distinguished, the earliest of which was the stage of 
“Simple Consciousness,” in which the degree of consciousness pos- 
sessed by man was not radically different from that of the higher 
animals with which he lived in close communion. It was essentially 
perceptive and was “embedded” in the world-consciousness. Men 
were “ well adapted to their surroundings and harmonious with the 
earth and with each other” (p. 224). The second stage is that of 
self-consciousness and is characterized by the separatist tendencies 
which result in the discovery of personal individuality as distinct 
from the conditions of environment and from other personalities. It 
is the age of strife, ambition, greed, vanity, the desire for property, 
and all the evils that beset the world as we know it now. As intelli- 
gence increases instinct becomes less sure, the dispersive tendency 
becomes stronger, until man becomes an outcast, and “in that dis- 
tressful state, in that doleful valley of his long pilgrimage, he still 
remains today” (p. 226). It is in this period that the rituals and 
creeds of religion take their origin. It will be followed by the third 
stage which will involve a “return to a Consciousness which shall 
have Unity as its foundation-principle, and which shall proceed from 
the direct sense and perception of such an unity throughout crea- 
tion”; a state similar to that of the first stage in which the mind of 
man was “continuous through nature,” but “enriched, deepened, and 
greatly extended by the experience of the Second Stage” (p. 233). 
The law of unity is love overcoming ignorance which is bred of 
fear (p. 275). What in detail this ultimate consciousness is to be is 
not clear. It is referred to variously as “cosmic universal life” (p. 
235) “communism” (p. 272), “common life” (p. 276), and there is 
much fine poetry developed in extolling its virtues. 

But it is really a good book to read. There is much emphasis on 
primitive rude and barbarous customs which, perhaps, we for shame 
ought to be allowed to forget, and might forget if they were not re- 
peated in every age. But there is also a display of delicate zsthetic 
sensibility, some humor, and much elegant sarcasm at the expense 
of Christianity, civilization, individualism, property, etc., which con- 
stitutes a rather impressive criticism of modern types of social insti- 
tution, and reminds us that we are again reading after the author of 
Civilization: Its Cause and Cure. But logic is likely to be weak 
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where esthetic reigns. An evolution whose motive force is fear and 
which is bound hand and foot to the law of necessity—“ It had to be” 
(p. 226)—would hardly have been able even to bring man to his pres- 
ent woeful condition, and it is difficult to see how the transition is to 
be made into the future state where the law is love. Anyway the 
idea of love as law would suggest that Christianity is not quite so 
crude as the author would like to have it seem to him. And specula- 
tions about future states are often suggestive, and can be beautiful, 
as this book amply shows. The book closes with an appendix con- 
taining two chapters on the teaching of the Upanishads, which, pre- 
sumably, are intended to illustrate the type of life of the future. 
E. Jorpan. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


La Philosophie dE. Boutroux. Par A. P. Fonrarne. Paris, 6 Place de la 

Sorbonne, Librarie Joseph Vrin, 1920.—pp. iv, 87. 

This little book is one of a series projected by the author on “ La Cul- 
ture Francaise” that is to contain similar volumes on the philosophies of 
Bergson, Le Dantec, Renouvier, etc. The purpose is to give a succinct 
account of the achievements of contemporary French philosophy and at 
the same time to emphasize the originality and value of its contributions. 
No one can doubt that a most important philosophical movement has gone 
on in France during the past generation. It is true also that the outside 
philosophical world will be helped in understanding this movement by 
such studies as M. Fontaine has furnished in the little volume before us. 
If I were to venture a criticism of his programme, it would be that he 
does not mention M. Fouillée, who deserves, I think, the central place in 
any account of recent contributions to philosophy by French writers. 

M. Fontaine gives a brief sketch of the life and philosophical works of 
Professor Boutroux, setting forth at the same time the prevailing fashion 
of thought in France about 1875, when he began to write. “ Philosophy 
was more and more identified with science. Science, on its side, was rep- 
resented as a necessary series of demonstrated truths and established 
laws, of which the most perfect form was the science of mathematics. 
The world was each day seen to be subjected te an inevitable determinism 
of which mathematical necessity seemed to be the most accurate expres- 
sion” (p. ii). It was against this background that Professor Boutroux 
developed his “ Philosophie de la Contingence.” As M. Fontaine points 
out, Boutroux is both an historian of philosophy and a constructive 
thinker, and he has laid the basis for his metaphysics of freedom by a 
detailed criticism of determinism in various philosophical systems and 
particularly of the claims of mathematical mechanism in its scientific form. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of this criticism at the 
time it was undertaken, and it required no small degree of courage on the 
part of a young writer to set himself in opposition to the ruling dogma- 
tism of science. Similarly, no one can doubt the great service that Pro- 
fessor Boutroux has rendered to philosophy through the long series of 
writings in which he has maintained an idealistic view of the world, and 
defended the moral and religious experiences from the confident and 
superficial interpretations of naturalism. It is true that he did not stand 
alone: one may say that he is a representative of an important French 
tradition in philosophy which seeks to set a limit to the principle of 
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mathematical necessity by recognizing a realm of ‘indeterminism’ or 
‘contingency’ that is unaffected by it. Thus M. Fontaine points out 
(p. 76) that neither Comte nor his disciple Littré maintained a system of 
monistic determinism, while the emphasis upon free will and contingency 
is central in writers like Maine de Biran, Renouvier and Ravaisson. It is 
of course to this tradition also that the philosophy of Bergson attaches 
itself. ‘Absolute beginnings,’ ‘contingency,’ ‘freedom from determina- 
tion,’ are set up as cities of refuge to which one may flee from the domin- 
ion of necessary law. 

As time has gone on it has, I think, become increasingly clear that the 
claims of idealism do not rest upon the reservation of any part of experi- 
ence from the system of laws that express the rationality of the universe. 
It is in vain to challenge the dictum that ‘the real is the rational.’ The 
problem is that of coming to appreciate the nature of reason. Those who 
quote this proposition from Hegel in order to criticise it usually overlook 
the fact that he lays equal emphasis upon its converse, that the rational is 
the real. M. Fontaine, who vigorously defends science against his author, 
insists that knowledge which does not tend toward scientific verification 
is for us of no value. But if that be granted, it by no means follows that 
this ‘ scientific verification ’ shall be limited by the categories of mechanical 
science. There are other forms of comprehensibility. It is doubtless 
essential in philosophy to protest against receiving what is in principle 
incomprehensible. But the limits of reason are not set by the mechanical 
system: reason is in principle the universal capacity which finds for each 
phase of reality its own proper expression of comprehensibility. Professor 
Boutroux sees truly that philosophy demands a different form of compre- 
hensibility from the sciences. 

It is not true, I think, as M. Fontaine seems to assume, that Boutroux 
means to deny the possibility of an intelligible and verifiable view of the 
world. His view of the different orders of reality and their interrelations 
presupposes such an intelligible view. Indeed, at times he approaches 
to the view of degrees of reality and of the mind as a developing system 
of categories that renders unnecessary and unmeaning the whole concep- 
tion of ‘contingency.’ Perhaps it was the unfortunate influence of this 
word, which seems to have been adopted directly from Aristotle, that pre- 
vented Professor Boutroux from realizing that freedom is not in prin- 
ciple opposed to determinism, but that ‘the truth of determinism is 


Freedom.’ 
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The New Idealistic Movement in Philosophy. An Inaugural Address by 
H. Witpon Carr. Delivered May 16, 1919. London, Williams and Nor- 
gate.—pp. 28. 

Immediate Experience and Mediation. An Inaugural Lecture delivered 
before the University of Oxford 20th November, 1919. By Harotp H. 
Joacuim. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919.—pp. 22. 


Both of the above publications are inaugural lectures delivered by Eng- 
lish professors on assuming the duties of their chairs. There was recently 
published in the Review the address of Norman Kemp Smith on a similar 
occasion. 

Professor Carr entered upon the work of the professorship of philos- 
ophy in King’s College, University of London. Although beginning his 
career as a professional teacher of philosophy somewhat late, he has been 
well known to scholars in this field through his writings and through his 
activity in connection with the Aristotelian Society. In this lecture he 
speaks of the foundation of this Society in London in 1880 by a group of 
young men who were not philosophers but a group of fellow-workers in 
a chemical laboratory. Its original object was that of ‘the systematic 
study of philosophy,’ and according to Professor Carr, who became a 
member a few months after its birth, the Society has remained true to the 
purpose of its founders. 

Professor Carr refers in general terms to contemporary movements and 
interests in the field of philosophy, and devotes more particular attention 
to the work of Bergson and Croce. As is well known, he has given ad- 
mirable treatments of each of these philosophers in separate volumes. 
His present treatment can then not be expected to add anything of mate- 
rial importance to what he has already said. It is however significant 
as indicating Professor Carr’s estimate of the importance of these writers 
that he has selected them as representatives of “the new Idealist Move- 
ment in Philosophy.” 

Professor Joachim’s address was on the occasion of his assuming the 
duties of the Wykeham Professorship of Logic at Oxford. He began by 
referring in terms dictated by affection and fine feeling to the splendid 
influence exerted by his predecessor, John Cook Wilson. “ There are 
certain philosophical subjects on which he was uniquely qualified to write. 
If, ¢.g., he had published, out of the fullness of his knowledge, a critical 
estimate of the more recent developments of Symbolic Logic, or, again, 
an edition of Plato’s Timeus, he would have given to the philosophical 
world works of the greatest value. And yet, ... he won for himself the 
love and reverence of many generations of pupils; he established a splen- 
did tradition for his Chair; he spent himself unsparingly in the service of 
Philosophy. Who shall presume to say ‘He might have done more,’ or 
“He should have done otherwise ’?” 
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The thesis that Professor Joachim maintains in his treatment of his 
subject is that it is necessary to abandon the old view that all reasoning 
is based on the immediate intellectual apprehension of self-evident truths. 
Instead of the view that there are certain a priori propositions which sup- 
port the rest of our knowledge, it is necessary to hold that in a sense every 
judgment is infallible, since every judgment claims ultimately to be sup- 
ported by the whole body of knowledge. On the other hand, no proposi- 
tion is true in isolation or by its gwn right. This is the doctrine that 
Professor Bosanquet has recently developed more at length in his book 
entitled Jmplication and Linear Inference, and it follows, of course, from 
Hegel’s doctrine of the necessary relation between mediacy and the imme- 
diate. Professor Joachim gives a very satisfactory answer to the claim 
that certain formal propositions, like the first principles of logic and 
mathematics, have a special kind of truth and certainty in themselves. 
“Such truths,” he writes, “are stable, not because they, as judgments, 
hang together of themselves, but because they are but the concentrated 


expression of a whole of knowledge.” 
3, ae Ge 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By Hotty Estm Cunnincuam. Richard 

G. Badger, Boston, 1920.—pp. 252. 

This book is an effort to bring philosophy down to earth, but without 
the faith which characterized Socrates’ attempt. The work has its origin 
in the belief that philosophy, as taught to beginners, is too remote from 
common life to be grasped by them, with the result, the author believes, 
that elementary students are left “ up in the air” by their courses in this 
subject, and gain “little of value” from them (p. 7). Professor Cun- 
ningham proposes to remedy this defect—if it be true and wholly a defect 
—by providing such as use his book with a preliminary survey of material 
from the psychology of religion, social psychology, and general psychology, 
and by expounding the classic subject-matter of philosophy, so far as it is 
considered at all, pretty much from the standpeint of these disciplines. 
It is surprising, even to one prepared by the announcement of such a 
programme, to discover that nearly one-half of the volume is devoted to 
an exposition of the “ back-grounds of philosophy” (psychological, phys- 
ical, and social), and to other questions of origin. In so brief a work the 


space that remains for the treatment of the usual data of philosophy is, 
of necessity, very short. The Sophists, Socrates, and Plato are disposed 
of in a lump in less than nine pages; the period from Plato to the Renais- 
sance is rushed over in ten, and that from the Renaissance to Berkeley in 
fourteen, pages. Subjective idealism is expounded in eight pages, and 
objective idealism (identified with the theory of Kant) in ten pages. The 
volume concludes with a chapter on empiricism and with three chapters on 


evolution. 
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The book aims to link up “ philosophy with the affairs of life” so as 
to make it a “ vital force” (p. 8) in the business of living. It raises the 
important question: precisely what connection with life must philosophy 
have in order to attain maximum significance? The reference of philos- 
ophy to life which is the essence of Professor Cunningham's method is 
suggested by the following interpretations: After Socrates had been killed 
by the people, Plato became “ more bitter towards them and their ability 
to manage affairs. He set about, consequently, with the definite purpose 
of showing that individualism and change are philosophically unsound” 
(p. 128). “We should expect to find Plato on the side of permanence. 
He was an aristocrat and possessed the time for the contemplation of the 
idea ” (p. 135). Surely this is too obvious, and too external, to trap the 
student’s imagination, or to hold him long. We are, I think, prone to 
forget that the beginner’s demands on philosophy are fundamentally the 
same as the teacher’s, viz., that the heterogeneous interests of life be uni- 
fied, that new and wider prospects be revealed, and that the mind be en- 
riched and steadied for daily tasks. Philosophy, so regarded, is far less 
a schooling in opinions than an exposure to greatness. If we bear this in 
mind, we shall not be greedy of results which are evident to the student, 
or which even the teacher can see with definiteness—for when and where 
greatness shall take, or how it shall work on lesser lives we rarely know. 

A. H,. Jones. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


A Beginner's History of Philosophy. By Hersert Ernest CusHMAN. 
Vol. II. Revised Edition. Boston, New York, Chicago, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1919.—pp. xix, 407. 

The first edition of Dr. Cushman’s History of Philosophy was published 
in 1911, and Volume II of that edition was reviewed by Professor A. K. 
Rogers in the PaitosopHica: Review for November, 1911. Although, as 
the author states in the Preface, the new edition contains much new ma- 
terial and the major portion of the book has been rewritten, and the final 
chapter on the “ Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century” has been devel- 
oped at some length, “the original purpose of this history as a text-book 
for beginning students in this subject has been preserved.” History, itself, 
as the author himself asserts, is “ organic growth,” but the type of history 
he has chosen to write has compelled him to add fact to fact in a rather 
mechanical fashion. Thus while the book contains statements of the 
inner meaning of the Renaissance and the fundamental principle of Hegel’s 
philosophy, and other discussions of the same sort, more conspicuous than 
these are maps, tables, diagrams, and curiously abstract summaries of sys- 
tems and doctrines. Doubtless there is a kind of truth in the phrase “ the 
mystic philosophy of the personality by Bergson” (p. 387), or in quoting 
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with reference to Hegel’s philosophy the statement that it is “ a magnificent 
attempt to extend the law of conservation of force to the Spiritual Sphere” 
(p. 333), or in giving as codrdinate influences on the thought of Hobbes, 
his premature birth, the professional attitude of his father, and contem- 
porary science (pp. 62, 63), but there is little of philosophical measure and 
perspective in such presentation. Doubtless it is very difficult to explain 
to elementary students the meaning of Kant’s transcendental unity of ap- 
perception. But it is scarcely conceivable that they would be helped to 
clear comprehension by the statement: “ A higher consciousness, a super- 
conscious Self, must be assumed to explain the compactness of human 
knowledge” (p. 267). The book will surely be found useful by students 
who like to find material already arranged and simplified for them. There 
is, however, danger in giving dignity and authority—through the printed 
page and the decent binding—to a presentation of history which is es- 
sentially external and fragmentary. The effort of a writer of a history 
of philosophy should not be to bring philosophy down to the level of 
“beginning students,” but to lead them onward to an appreciation of 
the depth and fruitfulness or the great systems of philosophy. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 


Aristotle. By A. E. Taytor. Revised Edition. London and Edinburgh, 
T. C. & E. C. Jack, and T. Nelson & Sons, 1919.—pp. 126. 


This little work in the series of “ The People’s Books 
appearance some years ago, and has been recognized as a model of what 
such a book should be. It has now been reissued in better type, the orig- 
inal 90 pages being extended to 126 without any changes in the text 
itself, so far as I have observed. The contents richly deserve this more 
attractive dress. Professor Taylor has shown that it is possible to write 
a book on philosophy that is clear and interesting and thus suitable for 
popular reading and at the same time accurate and workmanlike in its 
treatment of details. And a still greater marvel in these days of expan- 
sion is its brevity. Was it from Germany that we acquired the habit of 


made its first 


diffuseness in philosophical writing? Even if we cannot comfort our- 
selves by deriving this tendency from an outside source, we should yet be 
willing to recognize that it is a grievous fault and that dearly has philos- 
ophy paid for it. Of course there can be no arbitrary standards set as to 


length of treatment in philosophical discussion: the character and content 
of the work must be allowed to determine that. But Professor Taylor’s 
little book helps one to realize afresh how much can be achieved by hav- 
ing materials well in hand and aiming at compactness and relevancy. 


J.E.C 
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The following books also have been received: 

The Religious Consciousness. By James Bissett Pratt. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1920.—pp. viii, 488. 

Values Immediate and Contributory and their Interrelation. By MAurRIcE 
Picarp. The New York University Press, 32 Waverly Place, New York 
City, 1920.—pp. x, 197. 

The Ways of Life. By StepHen Warp. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, Humphrey Milford, 1920.—pp. 127. 

Thought, Existence and Reality as viewed by F. H. Bradley and Bernard 
Bosanquet. By Watrer S. Gamertsretper. Geneva, N. Y., W. F. 
Humphrey, 1920.—pp. 107. 

La Philosophie Géométrique de Henri Poincaré. Par Louis Rovucier 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. 202. 

Nos Poétes et la pensée de leur temps. Par Lucien Arreat. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1920.—pp. iv, 148. 

Science frangaise, scolastique Allemande. Par G. Papmtautt. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1917.—pp. 154. 

Les Paralogismes du Rationalisme. Par Louis Rovcrier. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1920.—pp. xiv, 540. 

Du Réle de la Mémoire. Par Eucene D’ErcutHat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1920.—pp. 108. 

Les Problémes de la Philosophie et leur enchainement scientifique. Par 
Paut Dupont. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. vi, 386. 

Le Dottrine Moderne della Delinquenza. Per Acostino GEMELLI. Milano, 
Societa Editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero,’ 1920.—pp. xvi, 212. 

Carlo Marx. Per Francesco Oxveratt. Milano, Societa Editrice ‘ Vita e 
Pensiero,’ 1920.—pp. xix, 337. 

La Filosofia di Benedetto Croce. Per Emmio Cutoccuettit. Seconda 
Edizione riveduta e ampliata. Milano, Societa Editrice ‘ Vita e Pen- 
siero,’ 1920.—pp. 341. 

Religione e Scienza. Per Acostino Gemeti. Milano, Societa Editrice 
‘Vita e Pensiero,’ 1920.—pp. xii, 347. 

La Filosofia de lo Inexpresable. Por Pepro S. Zuten. Lima, Sanmarti 
Y Cia., 1920.—pp. xiv, 62. 











NOTES. 


It is announced that Professor G. F. Stout is resigning the Editorship 
of Mind, a position which he has filled for the last twenty-nine years. 


Early in July occurred the death of Dr. James H. Hyslop, the organizer 
of the American Institute for Scientific Research, and Editor of the 
Proceedings and Journal of the Society for Psychical Research. Dr. 
Hyslop was the author of a number of works relating to spiritualistic 
phenomena and the future life. He was Professor of Logic and Ethics at 
Columbia University and was known also for his contributions to general 
philosophy. Among his writings are the following: Elements of Logic, 
Ethics of Hume, Problems of Philosophy. 


Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé has resigned his position at Harvard Univer- 
sity to return to Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Durham Univer- 
sity, with which he was formerly connected. 


Professor Ernest William Hobson, of the Chair of Pure Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge, has been appointed to the Gifford Lecture- 
ship in the University of Aberdeen. 

Professors Henry W. Wright of Lake Forest University and Rupert C. 
Lodge of the University of Minnesota have been appointed to professor- 
ships in philosophy at the University of Manitoba. 


Dr. J. W. Scott, for many years Assistant in Philosophy at Glasgow 
University, has been elected professor in the University College of 
Cardiff, in succession to Professor H. J. W. Hetherington, now Principal 
of University College, Exeter. 

Dr. C. D. Broad, Lecturer in Philosophy in University College, Dundee, 
has been appointed to the Chair of Philosophy in the University of Bristol, 
in succession to Professor Lloyd Morgan. 


Mr. George B. Conger has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Minnesota. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

Mino, N. S., 115: H. J. Watt, The Importance of the Sensory Attribute 
of Order; W. McDougall, Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion; 
A. K. Rogers, Some Recent Theories of Consciousness; Eugenio Rignanv, 
A New Theory of Sleep and Dreams. 

Tue Montst, XXX, 3: R. W. Sellars, Space and Time; Raymond Lenoir, 
The Psychology of Ribot and Contemporary Thought; W. O. Brigstocke, 
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Logical Fictions (Continued) ; S. N. Patten, Cosmic Processes; Albert J. 
Edmunds, The End of Mark in the Curetonian Syriac. 


Tue JourNAL or Puitosopny, PsycHotocy, AND ScientiFic Mer#ops, 
XVII, 14: Edwin B. Holt, Professor Henderson’s “Fitness” and the 
Locus of Concepts; Gerald A. Katuin, The Ideality of Values. 

XVII, 15: L. E. Hicks, Normal Logic or the Science of Order; Gregory 
D. Walcott, A New Content Course in Philosophy. 

XVII, 16: Henry W. Wright, The Basis of Human Association; Law- 
rence J. Henderson, The Locus of Teleology in a Mechanistic Universe; 
Kerby S. Miller, The Logical Necessity of a Constant in the Concept of 
Space. 

XVII, 17: H. T. Costello, Professor Dewey’s “ Judgments of Practise”; 
F. C. S. Schiller, The Place of Metaphysics; J. E. Turner, The Bases of 
Croce’s Logic: A Criticism. 


PsycHoocicat Review, XXVII, 3: C. Spearman, Manifold Sub-theories 
of “The Two Factors”; Godfrey H. Thomson, General versus Group 
Factors in Mental Activities; J. R. Kantor, Suggestions toward a Scien- 
tific Interpretation of Perception; Edward Chace Tolman, Instinct and 
Purpose; S. Bent Russell, Brain Mechanisms and Mental Images. 


Tue British Journat or Psycno.ocy, X, 4: J. E. Turner, Note on Pro- 
fessor J. Laird’s Treatment of Sense Presentations; John Laird, Reply to 
Mr. J. E. Turner’s Note; S. Wyatt and H. C. Weston, A Performance 
Test under Industrial Conditions; William Platt, Two Examples of Child- 
Music; Ernest W. Braendle, A Voice Reaction Key; William McClelland, 
The Distribution and Reliability of Psychological and Educational Meas- 
urements; Godfrey H. Thomson, The General Factor Fallacy in Psychol- 
ogy; B. Muscio, Fluctuations in Mental Efficiency. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLtocy, XXXI, 2: E. G. Boring and 
E. B. Titchener, Sir Thomas Wrightson’s Theory of Hearing; Louis B. 
Hoisington, On the Non-Visual Perception of the Length of Lifted Rods; 
Samuel W. Fernberger, A New Form of Stimuli for Lifted Weight Ex- 
periments; Mark A. May, The Psychological Examination of Conscien- 
tious Objectors; A. P. Weiss, The Vowel Character of Fork Tones; 
Esther L. Gatewood, The Vocality of Fork, Violin and Piano Tones; 
Wesley Raymond Wells, Religious Belief and the Population Question; 
June E. Downey, A Note on Pen-Lapses, Initiated Visually. 

XXXI, 3: Lucile Dooley, Psychoanalysis of Charlotte Bronté, as a Type 
of the Woman of Genius; M. J. Zigler, An Experimental Study of Visual 
Form. 


Tue Harvarp Tueovocicat Review, XIII, 3: E. F. Scott, The Epistle 
to the Hebrews and Roman Christianity; Ralph Barton Perry, The Integ- 
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rity of the Intellect; William,Wallace Fenn, John Robinson’s Farewell 
Address ; Frederick James Powicke, John Robinson and the Beginnings of 


the Pilgrim Movement. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Etnics, XXX, 4: Norman Wilde, The 
Attack on the State; Frank Chapman Sharp, The Problem of a Fair Wage; 
H, W. Wright, Rational Self-Interest and the Social Adjustment; James 
Lindsay, The Ethical Value of Individuality; Helen Huss Parkhurst, The 
Evolution of Mastery; A. K. Rogers, Nietzsche and the Aristocratic Ideal. 


Revue Puitosoppigue, XLV, 7, 8; P. Paulhan, La sensabilité, l’intelli- 
gence et la volonté dans tous les faits psychologiques; J. Segond, L’imagi- 
nation pure et la vie esthetique, M. Halbwachs, Matiére et societé; P. 
Massonoursel, La Scolastique, étude de philosophie comparée. 

Revue pE Mé&tApHysigue ET DE Morate, XXVII, 3: L. Brunschvicg, 
L’orientation du rationalisme. Représentation, concept, judgment; A. 
Darlu, La tradition philosophique; J. Richard, Considérations sur la 


logique et les ensembles. 


Rivista pt Frusor1a Neo-Scotastica, XII, 2: Mariano Cordovani, Con- 
cetti filosofici e pedagogia dantesca; Luigi Stefanini, Arte e vita nel pen- 
siero di G. V. Gravina; Amato Masnovo, Serafino Sordi, Antonio Rosmini 
e ... qualche moderno; Francesco Olgiati, L’evoluzione economica della 
societa e il Cristianesimo; Umberto A. Padovani, 11 problema fonda- 
mentale nella filosofia di Spinoza. 





